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REPORT 
OF THE 
WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
JANUARY 1, 1946 to DECEMBER 31, 1946 
INCLUDING IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS UP TO FEBRUARY 1, 1947 


To His Excellency Field Marshal The Right Honourable Viscount Alexander of Tunis, 
K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.S.I., D.S.O., M.C., L.L.D., A.D.C., Governor General 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Dominion of Canada. 


-MAy IT PLEASE YouR EXCELLENCY: 


The undersigned has the honour to forward to Your Excellency the report of the 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board on the activities of the Board for 
the year ending December 31, 1946, and including important developments up to 
February 1, 1947. This is the fifth report of the Board, which was established on 
September 3, 1939. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


: Mimster of Finance. 
OTTAWA, February 15, 1947. 


To the Honourable D. C. AssBorrt, 
Minister of Finance, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


SIR: 


I have the honour to submit a report of the activities of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board from January 1, 1946, to December 31, 1946. In view of the changes 
following the end of the year the important developments up to February 1, 1947, 
have been included. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


Chairman. 


Ottawa, February 8, 1947. 
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- During the past year, substantial pro- 
- gress was made in the program of gradual 
and controlled readjustment to post-war 
conditions. In line with the policy stated 
by the Prime Minister early in 1946, the 
stabilization program moved into: its 
second and final stage of orderly decontrol. 

The first stage of that program was 
over, and its primary objective had been 
accomplished. During the war a high 
degree of economic stability had been 
- maintained and this had contributed in 
no small measure to the effectiveness of 
Canada’s war effort. Inflationary forces 
had been controlled and there was no 
soaring price level to create unrest and to 
sap efficiency and morale on the home 
front. The comparative stability of prices 
had also reduced the financial costs of the 
war and had saved large further additions 
to the already heavy war. debt. 


The objective during the second stage 
- was to facilitate an orderly readjustment 
of the Canadian economy to post-war 
conditions, to prevent the inflationary 
forces which were still present as a result 
of the war from creating disruption and 
from impeding and delaying the attain- 
ment of a sustained and high level of 
peace-time activity. As the Minister of 
Finance stated recently* ‘‘the goal of the 
Government’s stabilization policy has 
always been and still is to preserve orderly 
conditions with a view to cutting off the 
disrupting peak in post-war prices and 
to avoiding or at least greatly lessening 
the drop which inevitably follows’. 
During the wartime period of price con- 
trol the aim was to hold firmly to the 
ceiling price line. So long as a high pro- 
portion of the national production and 
effort was being directed toward the 
prosecution of the war, there was no pos- 
sibility of any reduction in the inflationary 
pressures. The threat of cumulative and 
uncontrolled inflation was always im- 
minent. Every feasible effort had to be 
taken to stop price increases at the source 
in order to prevent cumulating advances 
in prices and costs from destroying 
economic stability. Thus a rigorous 
policy of price control was followed and, 
when relief from the pressure of higher 


*Statement on Price Control by Hon. Douglas 
Abbott, January 11, 1947, reprinted in Appendix A-2. 


I GENERAL REVIEW 


costs was essential, subsidies were fre- 
quently paid to prevent price advances. 


The post-war period brought a funda- 
mental change in the approach to price 
control. The policy of strict stability gave 
way to one of orderly readjustment. 
Prices and related controls were tem- 
porary measures and had to be relaxed 
and removed just as promptly as the 
emergency conditions which brought them 
into being were alleviated and corrected. 
In an economy swinging over to highly 
varied peacetime activities, the rigid war- 
time standards of control were replaced 
by more flexible methods. The use of 
subsidies on an expanding scale to offset 
the effects of higher costs on the price 
level would have been quite inconsistent 
with the objective of ultimate decontrol 
and, accordingly, the process was reversed 
and existing subsidies were gradually re- 
duced and eliminated. In returning to a 
free price structure and in re-establishing 
the peacetime flow of external trade, 
growing recognition had to be given to 
the effects of higher costs at home and 
higher prices abroad. While the con- 
tinuing threat of disorderly price advances 
was vigorously combatted, it was no part 
of the emergency program to seek to avoid 
the realities of higher costs by expanding 
or unduly prolonging economic controls 
which were temporary in their objectives 
and in the powers on which they were 
based. 


As Government statements have em- 
phasized, the task of orderly readjust- . 
ment is essentially one of timing. At the 
one extreme is the danger of removing 
controls too quickly and of slipping into a 
violent post-war boom in prices. At the 
other, is the risk of adhering to a rigid and 
overly cautious policy lacking the flex- 


ibility essential to a healthy and expand- 


ing volume of peacetime production and 
trade and through its very rigidity in the 
face of changing circumstances, leading 
to its breakdown. Each problem of prices 
and subsidies not only has to be con- 
sidered on its own merits but as part of 
the broad pattern of readjustment. Sub- 
sidy removal must be timed both in 
relation to the outlook for the commodity 
concerned and in relation to the effect on 
the general price structure. Decontrol of 


prices must similarly be timed both in 
relation to the position of the particular 
goods and groups of goods concerned and 
in relation to the broad economic outlook. 
Timing is a matter of judgment on which 
there is room for a variety of opinions. 
Thus the process of orderly readjustment 
is in many ways more difficult and more 
subject to divergent views and pressures 
than the comparatively simple wartime 
concept of holding to a line. Simplicity 
of concept is inevitably replaced by a 
weighing of divergent considerations and 
objectives which may lead to one con- 
clusion in a particular set of circumstances 
and a quite different conclusion when con- 
ditions have changed. Since, in the re- 
adjustment from war to peace, conditions 
are changing rapidly, inconsistencies can- 
not be entirely avoided and the advan- 
tages of a clear-cut and readily understood 
program are no longer obtainable. 

The developments of the past year 
seriously complicated the problem of 
timing. Industrial disputes in the United 
States and Canada retarded the expansion 
of production in many directions, accen- 
tuating or prolonging shortages of basic 
materials, components, and finished goods. 
Shortages of imported materials and 
urgent external demands for many Cana- 
dian products limited domestic supplies. 
Controlled readjustment of the price 
structure in the United States came to an 
end in the middle of the year and was fol- 
lowed by sharp price increases and a 
growing degree of market uncertainty. 
But though there were many disturbing 
developments, the year was marked ,by 
substantial progress in expanding peace- 
time production and the job of recon- 
version was practically finished. Though 
the improvement in supplies was below 
expectations, the gap between the heavy 
demand and the flow of supplies was 
nevertheless narrowed in most fields and 
even removed in some. Moreover, toward 
the end of the year, the expansion in 
output gained momentum and the price 
boom in external markets showed some 
indications of passing its peak. 

In these circumstances, which in many 
respects were strikingly reminiscent of the 
situation after the first world war, Canada 
did succeed in preserving orderly con- 
ditions and in preventing the sort of 
violent upsurge in prices which occurred 
in many other countries. While the price 
level did increase during the year, the 


“cent. 


advance was gradual and. of conipars yee ere. 
moderate proportions. From the end of | 
the war—in August 1945—to the close Of: 
1946, the general level of wholesale prices - 


2 ea, 


_rose by about 8 per cent and the cost of Pt 


living index advanced by less than 6 per 
cent. In the United States, during the | 
same period, wholesale prices rose by 32. 
per cent and the cost of living by 19 per 
Up to June, 1946, price trends in 

the two countries had been quite similar 
but they diverged sharply following the 
abandonment of controls in the United” 

States. 


rs 


A. Prices: PROGRESS OF READJUSTMENT — 2 
AND DECONTROL 5 


Although decontrol was delayed by ihe ero 
unfavourable developments of the past 
year, substantial progress has been made ae 
in removing and relaxing emergency con- | 
trols and in the readjustment of prices to 3 
post-war conditions. Up to the end of. 
1945, the principal steps in decontrol had _ 
been the removal of regulations reatrioeiaele s 
production and the introduction of some- 
what more flexibility in the application 
of price control. Some subsidies had been 
removed but the major subsidies, apart 
from petroleum, were still fully in effect 
and the liability for subsidy payments. sige 
covered a wide field and was potentially, 
very heavy. 

From the beginning of 1946 to early in. 
1947, many subsidies were eliminated, 
some were sharply reduced, and the field 
in which subsidy payments were applic- — 
able was narrowed down to a very limited © 
number of basic items. The pattern of 
subsidy removal was notably affected Ae 
general economic developments which abo 


sidies and even involved the authorization 
of new subsidy arrangements. Early in 
1946, the scope of import subsidies was 
curtailed and the first step was taken — 
toward reducing the very important sub- 
sidy on cotton. At the beginning of June, : 
the subsidy reducing the consumer price 
of milk by 2 cents per quart was removed _ 
and the termination of the milk subsidy — 
to producers was announced to take effect _ 
at the end of September. Further steps | =: 
in reducing and removing subsidies had 
been planned for the latter half of the 
year but abandonment of price control in 
the United States, rising prices for many _ 
commodities in world markets, and acute 
shortages resulting from industrial dis- 


putes postponed such steps “until the 
beginning of 1947. 
ment’s action in restoring the Canadian 
dollar to parity reduced the impact of 
higher external prices on Canada, the 
advances in prices in the United States 


and elsewhere were such as to involve 


higher subsidy payments for such major 
imported commodities as cotton, vegetable 
oils and coal. Moreover, the acute short- 
age of steel which was in large part the 
‘reflection of industrial disputes on both 
sides of the international boundary, neces- 
-sitated special subsidies designed to sus- 
tain output and conserve Canadian supply. 
It was not until the beginning of 1947, 
-when industrial production was expanding 
rapidly and when external prices showed 
indications of passing their peaks that 
the next steps were taken in the program 
of subsidy removal. These were impor- 
tant steps, sharply reducing the subsidies 
on cotton, eliminating those on woollens 
and worsteds, reducing the trading losses 
on vegetable oils and coffee and generally 
narrowing the field of import subsidies 
still further. 


In addition to the price increases re- 
sulting from subsidy reduction, price con- 
trol had, during the past year, to give 
increasing recognition to the effects of 
other advances in costs. So far as im- 
ported goods were concerned, a system of 
pricing based on laid-down costs plus a 
restricted mark-up was adopted early in 
the year for goods from a group of coun- 
tries which had suffered heavy war losses 
and dislocation. This system was made 


applicable in July, 1946, to a wide range. 


of goods from all countries with the result 
that most imports with the exception of 
subsidized goods and a few others items 
were priced in a manner which recognized 
the increase in their costs. In the domestic 
field, many price adjustments were re- 
quired because of the accumulation of 
higher costs in the later stages of the war, 
the effects of which had been partly and 
temporarily offset by the large volume of 
war contracts, and because of rising labour 
and material costs: Increased labour costs 
were of importance in almost every price 
adjustment during the year, apart from 
those resulting directly from the reduction 
of subsidies. The financial position of the 
industries or firms concerned continued 
to be the main criterion in considering 
price adjustments. But as readjustment 
proceeded, other considerations which had 


While the Govern- 


previously been admitted to only a minor 
degree were necessarily given more weight. 
There was a somewhat larger element of 
“Incentive pricing’? and more attention 
was given to the differentials between 
domestic ceilings and export prices in the 
case of major export commodities. When 
industry price adjustments were made, 
the increases were sometimes arranged in 
a manner calculated to give a special in- 
centive to the production of particular 
items or lines. In some cases, principally 
farm products and building materials, 
price increases were permitted for the 
purpose of encouraging larger output of 
needed products. In the case of such im- 
portant export commodities as pulp and 
base metals, consideration was given to 
the fact that domestic prices were much 
below export prices as well as to the 
financial position of the producers con- 
cerned. When it appeared likely that 
export prices would continue indefinitely 
at levels well above domestic ceilings some 
recognition of this situation became a 
necessary part of the program of re- 
adjustment. 


The paring-down of subsidies and the 
gradual readjustment of prices to the 
economic realities of the post-war were 
all steps in the direction of the ultimate 
removal of price controls. At the same 
time, considerable progress was made in 
narrowing the area of price control. 
Early in 1946, a number of relatively un- 
important items were released from the 
application of the price ceiling. This was 
a cautious first step toward decontrol and 
its results were such as to justify further 
limited steps of the same kind. In the. 
spring, capital equipment was also re- 
moved from the provisions of ceiling 
prices. In July, at the time of the return 
of the exchange rate to par, a basic change 
was made in the application of price con- 
trol. The overall approach was abandoned 
in favour of a selective though still very 
wide coverage. Thus, the system of an- ~ 
nouncing lists of items released from 
price control was superseded by one 
which listed all the items remaining sub- 
ject to control. The list of goods and 
services still under price ceilings which 
was announced at that time was a very 
substantial one containing almost all the 
items of significance in family expendi- 
tures and many others in addition. 
Nevertheless, the change in method did 
result in the release of a large number of - 


miscellaneous and relatively unimportant 
items. No further steps in removing 
price ceilings were taken until January, 
1947, when the list of goods and services 
subject to price ceilings was reduced very 
considerably. Most of the important 
foods, practically all clothing, the main 
fuels, and rentals, as well as a variety of 
basic materials and farm supplies re- 
mained under control. 


B. IMPROVEMENT IN CIVILIAN SUPPLIES 


The progress of decontrol in the sphere 
of prices was, of course, closely related to 
changes in production and supplies. Dur- 
ing the year, there was a notable increase 
in the total supply of peacetime goods. 
The quantity of goods and services con- 
sumed or used by Canadians was un- 
doubtedly much higher than ever before. 
As an indication of the improvement, the 
volume of retail sales in 1946 was some 14 
per cent greater-than in 1945 and approx- 
imately 50 per cent in excess of the volume 
of sales in 1939 or in 1929. 

At the same time, there were many 
shortages, some of them severe, and many 
supply difficulties. While in most cases 
the situation had improved notably by 
the end of the year, progress toward a 
higher level of production and domestic 
supply was frequently interrupted and 
delayed. There were a number of reasons 
for this. One was the world-wide shortage 
of most basic materials and foodstuffs. 
Export demands for the great Canadian 
staples were extraordinarily large and 
urgent; in some cases, such as meat, so 
urgent as to involve the limitation of 
domestic consumption in an effort to 
maintain export shipments. Export 
demands were generally accentuated by 
the high rate of expenditure in the United 
States, and in a good many cases the 
potential drain on needed domestic sup- 
plies necessitated continued control of 
exports. World-wide shortages also re- 
stricted imports of many goods and par- 
ticularly of such basic commodities as 
sugar, vegetable oils, tin, rubber, and 
cotton yarns and fabrics. Another major 
reason behind the supply difficulties of 
the past year was the series of industrial 
disputes both in the United States and 
Canada. Supplies of steel and coal were 
particularly affected and it was necessary 
to reimpose emergency controls over both 
. these vital commodities. Output of auto- 


mobiles, home Eipplianices metal Me 
materials and other durable goods was 


delayed and interrupted until toward the © 


end of the year. Meanwhile, demand 
fortified by a high level of income and by 
the accumulation of deferred require- 


ments and of wartime savings pressed — 


against inadequate supplies and produced 
marked shortages even in the case of some — 


goods which were available in ruteleae 


larger quantities than prior to the war. 


The pressure of heavy accumulated 


needs was most apparent in the sphere of 
housing and while the rate of building 
was high by any past standard it was 
quite inadequate to meet requirements. 
Deferred industrial and commercial con- 


struction added further to the demand for — 
building materials and skilled labour, and ~ 


while there was a marked increase in the 


output of most building supplies over the 


year production was still far from ade-— 
quate. Demand for automobiles, house-- 
hold appliances and_ other 


consumer + — 


durable goods was far in excess of supplies, — 


though in most cases there were good 
prospects that shortages would be eased 
in the comparatively near future. Though 
production of such goods 
seriously retarded during much of the 
year, 


had been Se 


a marked expansion to levels — 


generally well above the pre-war rates 


of output occurred during the last quarter. — 


Supplies of clothing and household tex- 


tiles also improved but the expansion was 


restricted by the effects of industrial dis- — 


putes and by the difficulties of obtaining 
sufficient quantities of imported yarnsand _ 


fabrics. In many lines supplies were 
catching up to the high demand by the 
end of the year but in some, shortages 
still persisted. Output of boots and shoes 
increased and was generally sufficient to 
meet demands. Furniture production was 
also larger though the supply of some lines — 
was not adequate. Output of pulp and 


* 


paper products was at record levels but _ 


demands, both export and domestic, were — 


very heavy and shortages of some Paes Pa 


products continued. 


While Canada had the good fortune to _ 


harvest above-average crops, output of — 
hogs, butter and cheese declined and ex- 
port and domestic demands remained © 
extremely heavy. 


far from sufficient. 
was some increase in the total quantity 


of food in Canada, it was still necessary _ 


In addition, the sup- | 
plies of certain imported foodstuffs were 
Thus, though there | 


— to retain rationing of meat, butter, and 


sugar. 
A good deal of progress was made in 


‘removing and relaxing other supply and 


‘distribution controls. 


In the realm of 


foods, the emergency restriction on the use 


of wheat for 


a | 


domestic milling was 
rescinded in the late summer, the priority 


system for the distribution of canned 


goods was terminated in most cases, and 
canned fruits were released from ration- 


2S ing. In the sphere of textiles, the system 


of production directives with its support- 


ing allocation and distribution controls 


was somewhat relaxed during the year and 
except for a few special cases was dis- 


continued at the beginning of 1947. A 


good many of the controls in connection 


ca 


with pulp and paper were also removed. 

The general policy of equitable dis- 
tribution which applies to the distribution 
of goods not subject to rationing, alloca- 
tions, or other specific forms of control 
was further relaxed at the beginning of 
1947. The original policy had required 
manufacturers and wholesalers who were 


unable to meet the full demands of their 


customers to distribute supplies in pro- 
portion to their sales to individual 
customers in 1941. A change had been 
made in the latter part of 1945 when 
suppliers of some goods had been freed 
from the requirements of the policy, 


those of many others had only been 


restricted as to the distribution of 80 per 
cent of their supplies and the policy re- 


mained fully operative for only a small 
number of goods where shortages were 
acute. In January, 1947, all goods re- 
maining under the equitable distribution 
policy were placed in the category which 
required ratable distribution of 80 per 
cent of supplies leaving 20 per cent avail- 
able for new customers and expansion of 
old accounts. A good many additional 
goods were entirely freed from the appli- 
cation of the policy. Most goods exempted 
from the provisions of price control were 
automatically released from the require- 
ments of equitable distribution and this 
was also the case for those products which 
were in sufficient supply to meet the full 
demands of established customers. 

The consumer credit regulations were 
also revoked early in 1947. As noted in 
previous annual reports of the Board, 
they had served a useful purpose during 
the war, both by helping to place some 
limit on the excessive demand for those 
consumer goods and services frequently 
bought on a credit basis and by con- 
tributing to a high proportion of cash 
sales with resulting savings to distributors. 
In view of improving supplies and of the 
heavy task of administration which would 
have been involved in appropriately 
adapting the application of these regula- 
tions to the changing conditions of supply 
and demand, the Government did not 
feel justified in continuing them under its 
emergency powers. 


II PRICE POLICY AND PROCEDURE 


As pointed out in the preceding chapter, 
the methods of price control were adapted 


to the changing needs of the post-war 


period during 1946 and early 1947. More 
flexibility was introduced and a number 
of important steps were taken in the 
direction of decontrol. While there was 
no radical change in the principles of 
determining and adjusting maximum pri- 
ces, considerations which had been of 
minor importance during wartime as- 
sumed increasing significance in the pro- 
cess of readjustment. The emergency 
character of price control and the necessity 
of ultimate readjustment to the realities 
of post-war conditions had to be clearly 
recognized. Thus, while every feasible 
effort was made to prevent unnecessary 
price advances, it was at the same time 


essential to move toward the return of. 
a free price structure as promptly as 
conditions permitted. 

This involved a gradual and increasing 
recognition in the price structure of the 
intractable facts of higher costs at home 
and higher prices abroad. The conse- 
quences of the war on the structure of 
Canadian prices had gradually to be faced - 
and while there was an element of choice 
in the timing there was no escaping the 
necessity of readjustment. The procedure 
of pricing imports was generally changed 
to take into account higher prices pre- 
vailing in the countries of origin and 
the number of imported goods eligible for 
subsidy was reduced to a small list of 
essentials. Subsidies on imported and 
domestic goods were substantially reduced, 
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and in many individual cases eliminated, 
and corresponding price advances were 
usually permitted. A large number of 
price adjustments were authorized on 
domestic goods, not only because of the 
effects of subsidy reduction and the higher 
costs of imported materials and compon- 
ents, but also because of the accumulation 
of higher costs during the war and because 
of further advances in labour costs. 


The burden of administration in this 
period of change was very heavy and the 
difficulties of retaining sufficient trained 
- personnel were great. Each price adjust- 
- ment involved thorough examination, and 
in some cases detailed study and investi- 
gation, by a limited staff of trained offi- 
cials. At the same time, there was a con- 
tinuing problem in setting maximum 
prices for new and dissimilar products, of 
which there were many, and of estab- 
lishing appropriate ceilings for the large 
number of new entrants into business. 
Had it not been for the narrowing in the 
area of price control, which removed some 
of the items involving most difficult and 
time-consuming problems of appraisal, the 
task of administration might have become 
overwhelming. 


A. DoMEsTIC PRICING PROCEDURE 


During the year ‘‘financial need’’ con- 
tinued to be the primary criterion in 
considering adjustments in the ceiling 
prices of domestically produced goods. 
The application of this principle meant, 
as it had in the past, that requests from a 
firm or an industry for an increase in 
maximum prices could as a general rule 
only be considered if its overall operating 
results indicated that some increase was 
necessary. In reviewing the financial 
position of an applicant for a price in- 
crease, the general procedure was to 
include only those increases in costs 
which had actually occured though .it 


was sometimes necessary to obtain esti-. 


mates as to prospective volume of pro- 
duction in order to reach a fair view 
of the applicant’s financial position. In 
the case of higher labour costs, wage in- 
creases were considered only if they had 
been approved by the appropriate War 
Labour Board and were already in effect* 


*There was a single exception to this rule in the case 
of the adjustment in steel prices in April 1946. It was 
discussed at length before the House of Commons 
Committee on Industrial Relations in July and August, 
1946. 


while after the removal of wage control 


late in the year, the actual rates in effect 

were recognized. By the end of 1946 it 
was probably fair to say that some adjust- 
ment in maximum prices had been made 
on this general basis in every important 
field of consumer goods which had not 
been released from price control. Some of 
the more important examples were in the 
spheres of farm machinery, automobiles, 
steel, secondary textiles, and wood pro- 
ducts. 

While financial need continued to be 
the main criterion for price adjustments, 
it became necessary during the year to 
give consideration to other factors in some 
cases. A continuing matter of concern 
was the suggestion that price control was 
retarding production. In general, this 
suggestion did not appear to be well 
founded, first, because the Board was 
always prepared to authorize appropriate 
price adjustments where overall financial 
need could be demonstrated, and, sec- 
ondly, because in most instances the 
supply of materials and labour was such 
that increased production in the lines con- 
cerned could only be obtained at the 
expense of production of other items 
which were frequently of equal signifi- 
cance. Furthermore, viewing industry as 
a whole it is clear that employment has 
been at record levels, indicating that price 


control cannot have been a_ serious 
obstacle to production in general. There 
were, undoubtedly, however, so-called 


“loss lines’, i.e., lines whose production 
was relatively unprofitable or less pro- 
fitable than other items which the manu- > 
facturer was producing currently. In 
some cases, this problem was met where 
overall financial need was demonstrated 
by permitting differing increases on various 
lines. In a limited number of special cases 
where it was essential to obtain more 
production, frequently in excess of normal 
or usual quantities, price adjustments 
were authorized even when financial need 
in the usual sense did not exist. Adjust- 
ments of this type, which might be 
described as “incentive pricing’’, were 
made most frequently in the building 
products field, e.g., bricks, doors, sash 
and millwork, and household electrical 
wiring and fittings but the principle was 
occasionally adopted elsewhere as, for 
instance, in the cases of step and extension 
ladders. Late in the year the Government 
approved arrangements under which the 


Inter-Departmental Housing Committee 
could, through the Minister of Recon- 
struction and Supply, certify to the Board 
that particular building materials were in 
short supply, and in such cases the Board 
was asked to approve price adjustments 
where it believed that the increased price 
would bring out a larger supply without 
an undue decrease in the production of 
necessary related goods. 

The pressure of higher external prices 
upon Canadian ceilings became more 
evident as the year developed and involved 
some changes in domestic pricing pro- 
cedure. Not only was it necessary to give 
recognition to the higher cost of imported 
materials and components in pricing 
domestically produced goods, but it also 
became necessary to take some account of 
the wide differentials existing between 
domestic ceilings and export prices for 
certain commodities normally exported 
in large volume. These wide differentials 
had the natural effect of increasing the 
desire to export, while at the same time 
the relatively low domestic price enlarged 
the demand in the Canadian market and 
in some cases encouraged excessive pur- 
chasing by industrial users and distrib- 
utors which was extremely difficult to 
check. In the case of all major com- 
modities where this pressure was im- 
portant, export controls were continued 
to protect domestic supplies and in that 
of lumber detailed arrangements for 
allowing producers to obtain the benefits 
of higher export prices on a_ specified 
proportion of their production remained 
necessary. In the case of a number of non- 
ferrous metals where the domestic market 
was absorbing an unusually high propor- 
tion of output, further arrangements were 
made to see that the primary producer 
obtained the advantages of higher export 
prices on sales of metals which were 
fabricated by manufacturers for export. 
Early in 1947, higher domestic. ceilings 
were authorized on copper, lead, and zinc 
in view of increased costs of production 
and of the effect on the companies’ 
receipts of the notable reduction in the 
proportion of exports caused by the 
heavy domestic demand. There was no 
early prospect of any significant decline 
in export prices and it was_ believed 
that the narrowing in the differential 
between domestic ceilings and export 
prices would check the tendency toward 
excessive buying on the part of domestic 
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users. In April, 1946, an increase had 


been authorized in the ceiling prices of ~ 


pulp and a further adjustment occurred 
in January, 1947. 
production were causing severe financial _ 
pressure on those producers who sold 
mainly or entirely in the domestic market 
and in these circumstances the differential 
between domestic and world prices was 
reduced. 
case as in that of base metals, the original 
ceiling prices were much below the levels 
at which world prices appeared likely to 
settle. 

The higher costs of imported materials 
involved a basic change in domestic 
pricing methods in a few important in- 
stances. The usual procedure has been to 
permit domestic price adjustments only 
when the firm or industry purchasing the 
more expensive imported material could 
demonstrate financial need. However, 
when steel prices were increased: in the 


United States early in 1946 the effects on 
users of imported steel were serious and 
the administrative task of dealing with 


the great variety of users individually 
would have been quite impracticable. A 
formula was therefore worked out per- 
mitting manufacturers of steel products 
using metal imported from the United 
States to increase their ceiling prices in a 
specified manner calculated to reflect the 
increase in costs. This same principle was 
applied to manufacturers of rayon fabric 
goods using certain imported fabrics when 
the subsidy on these fabrics was removed — 
in December. 


B. 


The method of import pricing was 
basically changed during the year. In 
January, 1946, special action was taken 
to put the pricing of imports from a list 
of designated countries, all of which had 
suffered severe war dislocation or loss, on 
the basis of laid down cost plus a somewhat 
restricted mark-up. This policy was 
adopted by the Government because the 


IMPORT PRICING 


Increased costs of — 


It may be added that in this © 


maintenance of basic period ceilings on 


imports from countries where prices and 
costs had risen substantially might have 
delayed and interrupted the resumption 
of peacetime trading relationships. The 
policy, of course, did not apply to imports 
which remained eligible for subsidy and, 
because of the lack of goods available for 
export in the countries concerned, did not 
immediately affect any large volume of 


- trade. 
ticular problems arose, similar principles 
_ were applied to certain specific products 
even when imported from countries not 
included in the designated list. Cost plus 
pricing was, for instance, applied in 
restricted form to imported automobiles 
and imported farm machinery. 

By the middle of 1946 it had become 
extremely difficult to administer price 
control on the increasing volume of goods 
available from the United States and other 
countries to which this.cost plus method 
had not been extended. In the great 
majority of cases, prices of goods from 
these countries were out of line with 
Canadian domestic prices. Rigid ad- 
herence to basic period price standards 
would undoubtedly have had the result 
of preventing the import of a considerable 
volume of goods. Moreover, because of 
the rapidly increasing variety of goods 
available, the administrative burden of 
setting the thousands of maximum prices 
involved had already become very heavy. 
Thus, in July, the principle of cost plus 
pricing was extended to goods from all 
countries, with the exception of goods 
which remained eligible for import sub- 
sidy and certain foods. Schedules of 
standard mark-ups for importing dis- 
tributors were made up and applied to a 
wide variety of the products affected by 
the change in policy. These schedules 
enabled importers to calculate their maxi- 
mum prices without obtaining specific 
price fixations and thus achieved a neces- 
sary reduction in the administrative work 
of the Board. To protect all concerned, 
the new import pricing policy was com- 
bined with rigid requirements of identi- 
fication as to country of origin at all levels 
of distribution through labelling and in- 
voicing provisions. As in the case of the 
original policy, as applied to designated 
countries in January, 1946, the mark-ups 
permitted were. usually somewhat re- 
stricted; in general the aim was to estab- 
lish percentage mark-ups which were 
roughly equivalent to the dollar and cent 
margins which had prevailed prior to the 
war. 


C. SUBSIDIES 


The Government’s policy of subsidy 
reduction and removal and the problems 
of timing have already been mentioned 
briefly. The intention was to remove 
subsidies as promptly as was consistent 


In the months following, as par- 


with an orderly readjustment of the price 
structure to the realities of post-war con- 
ditions. In carrying out this intention a 
number of factors had to be considered. 
The process had to be a gradual one since 
sudden or very rapid removal of all sub- 
sidies at a time when world prices were 
high and uncertain and when inflationary 
pressures remained great would have been 
quite inconsistent with orderly readjust- 
ment. Indeed, there were some instances 
in which new subsidies were necessary 
and others in which the rate of subsidy 
increased as a result of rising prices 
abroad. Subsidy reduction was therefore 
considered in relation to the general devel- 
opments in the Canadian price level and 
in relation to the particular consequences ~ 
in the existing circumstances of the re- 
moval or reduction of the subsidy under 
review. Another very important factor, 
particularly in connection with the sub- 
sidies on some imported materials, was 
the market position of the commodity 
concerned. If current prices seemed un- 
duly high, as was sometimes indicated by 
a lower level of futures prices, there was 
a disposition to postpone or limit removal 
of subsidies until the outlook became 
somewhat clearer. In some cases where 
market conditions were obscure but the 
subsidized price was clearly low in relation 
to reasonable expectations, subsidies were 
reduced but not removed. Naturally, in 
the process of subsidy reduction the less 
important items were removed more 
rapidly than the major ones and the list 
of goods eligible for subst was sub- 
stantially reduced. 

A good many subsidies were removed . 
during 1946 and early in 1947. In most 
cases, there appeared to be little early 
prospect of any material reduction in the 
costs which they were designed to offset 
and corresponding advances in prices 
were permitted. There were a number of 
examples of action of this sort both in 
regard to import and domestic subsidies. 
In the sphere of imported goods, the 
recent removal of the subsidies on rayon 
fabrics and woollen and worsted goods 
are cases in point. In the domestic 
sphere, the termination of subsidies ap- 
plied to jams and jellies, canned goods, 
fertilizers, and fluid milk among other 
items. The removal of the subsidies on 
fluid milk was by far the most important 
action. There was no evidence to suggest 
that costs of production would decline 


and on the 1st of June the first steps in 
a co-ordinated program to remove the 
two subsidies involved and return juris- 
diction over the prices of fluid milk to the 
provincial authorities went into effect. On 
that date the so-called consumer milk 
subsidy was terminated while the removal 
of the subsidy paid to producers through 
the Department of Agriculture took effect 
on the 1st of October. The consumer milk 
subsidy, which was equivalent to 2 cents 
per quart, had been introduced in Decem- 
ber, 1942, as the main item in a special 
emergency action to offset increases in the 
cost of living which were becoming 
cumulative. It was a temporary move 
which was deliberately designed to pro- 
vide a breathing spell to strengthen and 
develop the machinery of-overall price 
control which had only been instituted a 
year earlier and which was then under 
extreme pressure. This subsidy had 
reduced the. price of milk by 2 cents per 
quart below the levels prevailing in the 
basic period. In view of its special charac- 
ter, its very substantial cost, and the fact 
that milk prices were low in relation to 
the basic period and in relation to costs, 
the consumer milk subsidy was one of the 
first major subsidies to be considered for 
removal. 


There were a number of other subsidies 
which were reduced but not removed. In 
most of these instances it was clear that 
the subsidies concerned were in part off- 
setting more or less permanent advances 
in costs, but at the same time it was not 
possible to estimate with any degree of 
assurance where costs would finally settle. 
This was notably the case in respect to 
raw cotton. The base price of raw cotton, 
i.e., the subsidized price to Canadian 
users, was raised from 11.4 cents to 15.4 
cents per pound early in 1946. At that 
time the New York market price was 
around 25 cents. In relation to the general 
problems of price control, the time was 
not appropriate for the full removal of the 
subsidy and there was no assurance that 
the market was in any way stabilized. 
Shortly thereafter, New York prices rose 
steeply reaching a peak of almost 40 cents 
per pound and subsequently reacting to 
around 30 cents, though the prices of the 
more distant futures were below this level. 
Early in 1947, a further step in reducing 
the subsidy was taken when the base 
price was raised to 24.4 cents. While this 
was considerably below the market price, 
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it was not far from the support price level 
in the United States and in view of con- 


/ 


tinuing market uncertainty it was felt to 


be a reasonable basis on which to adjust 
domestic ceilings for textiles. 


As a result of this general policy in © 


regard to subsidies the list of domestic 
subsidy arrangements and of items eligible 
for import subsidy was substantially re- 
duced. Early in 1946 the former approach 
to import subsidies, under which commod- 
ities were broadly considered eligible for 
subsidy uless specifically declared ineligi- 
ble, was abandoned. In its place a 
positive list of items eligible for import 
subsidy was announced. This list was 
subject to a continual paring-down process 
throughout the year, with the result that 
by early 1947, the area of subsidy pay- 
ments had been very substantially narrow- 
ed. In general, subsidies remaining on 
domestic and imported goods were with 
a few exceptions confined to items which 
would fall in the category of basic foods, 
textiles, and fuels. Moreover, as noted 
above, a good many of the subsidies in 
this category had already been removed 
or reduced. 

While the general trend was strongly in 
the direction of subsidy removal during 
the past year, there were a number of 
instances in which rates of subsidy in- 
creased, as in that of cotton until the 


‘recent advance in the base price, and 


there were some cases in which new sub- 
sidies were paid. In some of these latter 
instances, however, subsidies have since 
been removed though the important sub- 
sidies which were necessary to obtain the 
maximum output of steel at a time of 
acute general shortage remained in effect. 

Throughout the period of price control 
the Board has, through the Commodity 
Prices. Stabilization Corporation,  fre- 
quently used the technique of bulk pur- 
chase sometimes involving the absorption 
of a trading loss as an alternative to a 
subsidy arrangement. Bulk purchasing 
through a government agency was the 
only means of obtaining a fair share of 
some foodstuffs and materials which were 
critically short and subject to inter- 
national allocation. In addition, bulk pur- 
chasing involving a deliberate trading 
loss was in some cases a more efficient 


and less costly method of subsidization | 


than the payment of subsidies to indi- 
vidual importers. During 1946 and early 


1947, a number of bulk purchasing ar-— 


more difficult. 
- import subsidy disbursements had always 


‘rangements were discontinued in line with 
the general principles applying to subsidy 
Poe pediiction. 


Potential trading losses on 
other bulk purchasing operations were 
reduced or eliminated by raising Canadian 
selling prices by appropriate amounts. 
The increases put into effect on sales of 
coffee and vegetable oils early this year 
are examples of this latter type of action. 

With the elimination of price control 
in the United States, the problem of ad- 
ministering some import subsidies became 
One of the checks on 


been that no price higher than prevailing 


market prices at the time of purchase 


would be recognized as a basis for pay- 
ment. While United States price ceilings 
were in existence, they constituted a gen- 
eral guide in this respect. With their 
removal it was necessary to take addi- 
tional steps to guard against excessive 
claims for subsidy, particularly in the 
case of textiles where the market was 
fluctuating widely. Accordingly, the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
established an office in New York which 
was in a position to advise importers of 
rayon and cotton yarns and fabrics as 
to the acceptability of their proposed pur- 
chase prices for subsidy purposes. 


1 _ PRICE DECONTROL 


The first major step in removing price 
ceilings was taken on February 1, 1946. 
As the Government announced at that 
time, there were several considerations in 
choosing the particular goods which were 
released from price control. For most of 
the items concerned, the chief considera- 
tion was that significant price increases 
were not anticipated. Another considera- 
tion was the importance of the item in 
family and business expenditures and 
most of the goods on this first list were 
of comparatively minor significance. A 
further factor which was important in 
some cases was that the administrative 
effort involved in retaining price control 
over some goods was likely to become 
disproportionate to benefits obtained by 
control. The scope of this original order 
was widened from time to time between 
the 1st of February and early in July, 
both by individual notice and by the 
issuance of amendments to the original 
order. Surveys of the retail prices of a 
sample list of goods released from control 
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indicated that in most cases few price 


increases occurred. 
It soon became clear, however, that 


‘this method of specifying all those items 


to be released from price control was al- 
most bound to overlook some of the 
thousands of minor items which. could 
appropriately be exempted from control. 
After announcing a list of items, it was 
usually found that despite painstaking 
efforts some other goods of a similar 
nature and in a similar position had not 
been included. There was considerable 
difficulty for the trades concerned in inter- 
preting such lists. Moreover, the publi- 
cation of long and detailed lists of items 
removed from price control tended to 
create an exaggerated impression of the 
extent of decontrol and create public un- 
certainty as to what goods remained under 
price ceilings. 

A broader approach, though still a. 
negative one, was adopted when in May 
virtually ,all capital equipment used in 
industry and distribution was released 
from control. In this case the order pro- 
vided in general terms that goods used in 
the manufacture, processing, distribution, 
storage, etc., of goods and services, but 
which did not themselves become com- 
ponents or constituents of such goods 
were suspended from the application of 
price control. This was a significant step 
in decontrol and was taken in the know- 
ledge that some price advances might 
follow. Price control of such goods, how- 
ever, had been exceedingly difficult to 
administer in view of their wide variety 
and varying specification. The fact that 
the prices of capital goods only enter | 
gradually into the costs of producing con- 
sumer goods was a further consideration 
in taking this step of decontrol. 

In July, at the time of the restoration 
of parity between the Canadian and United 
States dollar, a further step in decontrol 
was taken and the positive method of 
specifying those goods and services re- 
maining under price control was adopted.* 
A specific list of all the goods and services 
still subject to price ceilings was issued 
and the initial method of listing the items 
released from control was abandoned. In 
this way a wide variety of items which 
would have been difficult to specify in 
appropriate detail was automatically re- 


*For a comprehensive statement of the steps taken 
at that time and of the reasons for themsee Appendix 
A-1, 


-moved from price control. 
number of items released was large, price 
control still covered almost all goods of 
everyday importance in the household 
budget and many more, and most of the 
items of chief importance in costs of 
production including industrial materials 
and most components, and farmers’ and 
fishermen’s supplies. 

Because of unfavourable developments, 
including the termination of price control 
in the United States and the delaying 
effects on production of industrial dis- 
putes in that country and in Canada, 
further steps in the decontrol of prices 
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the price boom in external markets might 
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rapidly and there were some signs that _ se 


be running its course. In the words of the — 


Minister of Finance, ‘ 


‘the outlook for a — 


better balance between supply and de- _ 
mand is therefore beginning to brighten. — 
The menace of soaring prices is besa kta 


to recede in some directions.” 
circumstances, a major move in decontrol 
—the most significant to date—was taken, 
reducing the controlled list largely to 
goods of basic importance in living costs — 
and production costs. The full statement 
by the Minister of Finance outlining the | 


In these © 
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scope of the change and the reasons behind © 


were postponed until early in 1947. By _ the choice of items for release from price — iw 
that time, production was increasing control is contained in Appendix A-2._ 
IYI—FOODS 


With one or two exceptions Canadian 
crops in 1946 were good, especially when 
compared with the relatively poor harvest 
of 1945. The yields of most grains, fruits 
and vegetables were substantially greater 
than in the previous year and in some 
instances were well above normal. The 
improvement in supply, however, was not 
felt until the latter part of the year. 
Moreover, in the case of feed grains the 


acreage planted was lower than in 1945 


and since the carryover was very small 
the better yield per acre did little more 
than maintain supplies at the inadequate 
levels of the previous crop year. Dairy 
and meat production showed the effects 
of the continued shortage of feeds and of 
labour as well as of other factors. The 
total output of milk fell somewhat below 
the record levels of the two preceding 
years, and the decline was concentrated 
in butter and cheese. Hog production 
continued the marked decline which be- 
gan early in 1944, though by the end of the 
year there were signs of an improving 
trend. Marketings of cattle were some- 
what lower than in 1945 but still at a high 
level. There was some improvement in 
the supply of certain imported foodstuffs, 
such as sugar, but in other cases, such as 
oils and fats and rice, shortages remained 
extremely severe. 

Meanwhile, the domestic demand for 
food in Canada was sustained throughout 
1946 at a very high level. This demand 
was reinforced by urgent external require- 
ments which were as large and sometimes 
even larger than in the previous year. 


Thus, in assuming responsibility of ex- 


porting heavily to countries less fortun- 
ately situated, and in having to face like 
other countries the effects of shortages of 
commodities produced outside her bor- 
ders, Canada found it necessary to con- 
tinue certain restrictions on the domestic 
use of food. 
rationing were the most important of — 
these, though other controls were also 
needed, such as those concerning the use 


of butterfat in cream and ice cream, the 


Meat, butter and sugar 
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use of vegetable oils by processors, the — 


quotas on hog slaughterings, the export of 


feed grains and the rationing of preserves 


and canned milk. 
Favourable crops, however, did permit 


the relaxation of some distribution con- 


trols. The control over domestic wheat 
consumption, 
was removed in September. 
tion controls over canned fruits and 
vegetables were also rescinded, except for 
a special arrangement with respect to the | 


introduced early in 1946, : 
The distribu- 


Boy 
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pack of canned tomatoes and tomato juice, ~ at 


and in December, 1946, canned fruit was 


ane 
removed from the consumer ration. Mean- — 


while, the Board’s equitable distribution | 


policy, which was revised in 1945 to o 
permit suppliers of certain foodstuffs to 


distribute freely up to 20 per cent of their 


current supplies, was continued cae 
1946, and a few further relaxations were 


eit 


made at the beginning of 1947. tied 

While the supply of some foods im- — 
proved, reduced production of others, the 
high demand and the general world-wide © 


shortages all contributed to sustaining ~ 


. 
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- the pressure on price ceilings. Further- 
more, the Government’s policy of con- 
trolled readjustment to post-war condi- 
tions involved the gradual reduction and 
-_ removal of subsidies which in turn meant 
a number of upward price adjustments. 
_ Thus, the year was one of important re- 
visions in price ceilings, as indicated by 
‘the 10 per cent rise in the prices of foods 
contained with official cost of living index. 
In addition to price advances resulting 
from the removal and reduction of sub- 
__ sidies, the most important of which con- 
cerned fluid milk, price increases were 
_ authorized for some farm products, the 
most significant advances being in pork, 
in an effort to sustain output and to keep 
- up export shipments. Certain other price 
adjustments were made to secure better 
distribution, while the system of standard 
- maximum prices was extended in the in- 
terests of reducing the administrative load 
and of improving enforcement. 

In January, 1947, adjustments were 
authorized in the prices of meals contain- 
ing meat, fish, poultry or eggs, served in 
restaurants, hotels and other public eating 

-. places. An examination of food, labour 
and other operating costs of a representa- 
tive sample of restaurants indicated that 
expenses had risen to a point where price 
increases were necessary to maintain the 
standard of meals. 
_ Finally, steps were taken in the direction 
of decontrol. Asa result of ceiling suspen- 
sions early in 1946 and of further decon- 
trol moves announced in January, 1947, 
price controls over foods were reduced to 
a specified list of basic items where the 
retention of ceilings remained necessary 
in the light of supply conditions and of 
export and domestic demands.. Most of 
the major foods continued under price 
control, the most important deletions 
being fresh fruits and vegetables (except 
for apples), and fish (except for canned 
salmon, pilchards and sea trout). 
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A. Meats 


The reduced output of meat and the 
urgent and heavy external demands on 
Canadian supplies required the con- 
tinuance of meat rationing and sustained 
the pressure towards higher prices. In- 
spected hog slaughterings were 25 per cent 
lower.than in 1945 and those of cattle were 
down about 8 per cent from the record 
level of the previous year. There was no 
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reduction in the demand. The needs of the 
United Kingdom and liberated Europe 
continued to be very large and Canada 
was one of the few countries in a position 
to assist in meeting these urgent require- 
ments. At the same time, domestic de- 
mands remained heavy and rationing was 
continued in an effort to sustain exports. 
Total shipments of beef to the United 
Kingdom and Holland and of canned 
meats to the United Kingdom, U.N.R.R.A. 
and other areas were Satisfactory, but 
exports of pork to the United Kingdom 
fell considerably below the agreed abjec- 
tive. 

Early in 1946, it was clear that the 
decline in hog production was involving 
a curtailment in shipments under the 
British bacon contract to a level substan- 
tially below the quantities specified. With 
a view to checking this tendency, the 
Minister of Agriculture announced in 
March, 1946, a new contract price of 
Wiltshire sides 214 cents per pound over 
the previous seaboard price. Since the 
export price virtually determines the floor 
price for the home market, it was neces- 
sary for the Board to make corresponding 
adjustments in domestic ceiling prices. 
The new price schedules meant an increase 
in consumer prices ranging from one to 
four cents per pound, depending on the 
cut, as well as adjustments in the ceiling 
price structure of related products, such 
as sausages and canned pork products. In 
April, steps were taken to improve the. 
control over retail ceiling prices of the 
various pork cuts. Retailers were required 
to follow a standard method of cutting, 
as was already the case for beef, veal and 
lamb. Standard retail ceilings on the 
various approved pork cuts were thus 
established by zones. The ceilings are 
based on authorized wholesale prices and 
permit retailers approximately the same 
overall mark-up as that which obtained 
previously. 

A second adjustment in domestic pork 
prices was necessary in January, 1947, 
again as a result of an increase in the 
bacon contract price with the United 
Kingdom. Despite the earlier price in- 
crease, shipments under the contract con- 
tinued to fall seriously short of require- 
ments and the new price, announced by 
the Minister of Agriculture, was designed 
as a further stimulus to the production of 
hogs. The new price called for a total 
increase of 4 cents per pound in Wiltshire 
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sides f.o.b. seaboard by September 1, 1947, 
half of it coming into effect in January, 
1947, and requiring an appropriate ad- 
justment in the domestic price structure. 
In establishing the new domestic whole- 
sale ceilings, some recognition was given 
for the first time to the increases in the 
costs of labour and materials in the meat 
packing industry, which had occurred 
since the basic period. In determining the 
new pork prices, the largest increases were 
authorized on by-products such as lard 
and fancy meats, thus minimizing the 
increase required on standard cuts. 
During April, 1946, there was an acute 
market shortage of the higher grades of 
beef; producers maintained that whole- 
sale ceilings on these qualities were too 
low reiative to those on lower grades. As 
a corrective to the restriction in market- 
ings the Board suspended wholesale ceil- 
ings on carcasses grading “‘red” and 
“blue”, from May 27 until July 20. This 
permitted packers to pay more for the 
top grades and, as a result, supplies again 
became adequate. Ceiling prices on both 
these top grades at the retail level and on 
all other qualities at both wholesale and 
retail remained unchanged, so that ceiling 
prices to the consumer were unaffected. 
It was impracticable, however, to main- 
tain ceilings indefinitely at retail without 
a measure of control at the wholesale 
level. A revised schedule of wholesale and 
retail ceilings was, therefore, introduced 
on July 22, 1946, which established a 
more satisfactory price relationship be- 
tween the top grades and lower qualities 
of beef, and also improved the system of 
meat distribution. Ceiling prices both 
wholesale and retail, were raised for the 
top three grades, some changes in the 
classification of grades were made and the 


relationship of prices as between zones _ 


was slightly altered. 

Prices of canned meat were standard- 
ized in March, 1946, at levels somewhat 
above the average of former individual 
ceilings. Prices to the consumer were not 
materially changed but standardization 
provided some financial relief to estab- 
lished processors and lessened the Board’s 
heavy administrative burden of estab- 
lishing individual ceilings for the numer- 
ous new producers of canned meats. Price 
increases were authorized during the year 
on several other processed beef and pork 
products, many of which had previously 
been selling at basic period prices. The 


; 


increases brought prices into line with the _ 
higher ceilings for fresh meat. 


B. PouLtRy AND EGGs 


Production of poultry and eggs con- — 
tinued at a high level in 1946, but with 
heavy export shipments of eggs and the 
domestic rationing of fresh meats, domes- 
tic demand remained large and prices 
were at their ceiling for much of the year. 

There were a number of price adjust- 
ments among poultry products. In- 
August, the pricing of turkeys and 
chickens was revised to provide a more 
even flow of birds to the market. At the 
end of November, further pricing revisions 
were made to provide a more equitable 
distribution of turkeys during the Christ- 
mas season. Ceiling prices to the consu- 
mer were unaltered by this action, but 
early in December an increase of one > 
cent per pound in the maximum wholesale 
prices for special grade young turkeys 
was permitted in view of a change in 
grading regulations. During the year, 
higher prices were authorized to producers 
of canned poultry and canned chicken 
stews and dinners, because of the higher - 
prices prevailing on the fresh poultry 
market. : 

Egg production in 1946 was somewhat 
below the high level of the preceding year, 
while demand was sustained by large 
domestic requirements and heavy export 
shipments of shell and dried eggs under 
the United Kingdom agreement. The 
ceiling price for eggs continued unrevised 
in 1946, but prices moved to the ceiling 
much earlier than usual and were at 
ceiling levels for the greater part of the 
year. By the terms of the new egg con- 
tract with the United Kingdom, a some- 
what higher floor price came into effect. 


C. FisH AND FIsH PRODUCTS 


As in the case of poultry and eggs, meat 
rationing tended to enlarge the domestic | 
demand for unrationed fresh and canned 
fish. Export and relief demands were also 
substantial. Fortunately, the catch of fish 
was satisfactory, except for a few species, 
the most important of which was salmon, 
and reasonably adequate supplies of fish 
and fish products were available. There — 
were a few pricing changes in 1946, in- 
cluding the suspension of ceilings on 


several luxury type fish and two increases _ 


in the prices of canned salmon. Otherwise 
the ceiling price structure was left un- 


with the export price. 


altered. Towards the end of the year, fish 
prices in external markets weakened con- 
siderably and in January, 1947, it was 
decided to release from price control all 
fish and fish products with the exception 
of canned salmon, canned sea trout and 
canned pilchards. 

The 1946 canned salmon pack was 
again under international allocation, and 
the amount available in Canada was 
500,000 cases as against 304,000 cases in 


1945. The equalization subsidy previously 


paid to canners on that portion of the 


pack allocated and sold in Canada was 


not renewed on the 1946 pack, and ceiling 
prices were increased to levels more in line 
Later, it -became 
apparent that the pack would be smaller 
than anticipated, with a low proportion 
of the intermediate species which ordin- 
arily form the bulk of the pack. Asa con- 
sequence of this and of increased labour 
costs, storage and handling charges not 
reflected in the earlier price adjustment, 
packers were authorized an additional 
6 per cent increase on all varieties of 


canned salmon. 


D. Darry PRopuUCcTs 


Throughout 1946, dairy products pre- 
sented major price and supply problems. 
The demand for milk for all purposes 
continued extremely heavy, but total 
milk production for the year was some 
5 per cent below that of 1945. Sufficient 
milk was not available to meet all domes- 
tic and export demands for milk products. 
The price and subsidy structure, although 
changed during the year, placed emphasis 
on meeting the demand for fluid milk 
and to a lesser degree on producing 
cheese for export to the United Kingdom 
and concentrated milk products for essen- 
tial domestic and urgent export needs. 
Fluid milk supplies were well sustained, 
and export and essential domestic require- 
ments of concentrated milk products 
were met. The production of cheese fell 
off and exports were below specified 
requirements. The output of butter 
despite a price increase early in the year, 
was about 8 per cent lower than in 1945 
and rationing had to be continued. 

_ Several important steps were taken 
during the year toward removing subsidy 
payments from the price structure for 
dairy products. On June 1, 1946, the 
payment of the consumer milk subsidy 


which had been introduced in December, 
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1942, was discontinued. This emergency 
subsidy had made possible a reduction of 
two cents per quart in the retail price of 
milk and its removal entailed a similar 
increase. At the same time, control over 
the price and distribution of fluid milk 
was returned to the various provincial 
Milk Boards, though the regulations pro- 
hibiting the sale of whipping cream, 
restricting the butterfat content of cream 
to 18 per cent and limiting the quan- 
tity of cream which may be sold, were 
retained in order to conserve butterfat. 


Concurrent with these changes, it was 
announced that the subsidy to primary 
milk producers paid through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, would be withdrawn 
on September 30, 1946. When this action 
was taken, milk prices were increased by 
the provincial Milk Boards in amounts 
varying between provinces and ranging 


from 14% to 3 cents per quart. Many of 
the increases were greater than the 


equivalent of subsidy which represented 
about 14% cents per quart. At the same 
time, the subsidy of 30 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk entering into the manu- 
facture of concentrated milk products, 
which was also paid through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was removed, and the 
Board authorized correspondingly higher 
ceilings on evaporated milk, condensed 
milk and milk powder. 

Two major subsidies remained in the 
sphere of dairy products, both being paid 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
The most important is that on butterfat 
entering into the production of creamery 
butter, at a rate of 10 cents per pound. 
Milk entering into the manufacture of 
cheddar cheese is also subsidized at a rate 
of 30 cents per hundredweight. 

The combination of a high level of de- 
mand for milk for other uses and a decline 
in the total milk flow, was reflected in a 
lower butter output. Total production in 
1946 was some 8 per cent below that of 
1945, though in the closing months of the 
year the percentage declines from the cor- 
responding months of 1945 were less 
marked. In the winter of 1945-46, it was 
necessary on two occasions to reduce the 
consumer ration, and for a period of ten 
weeks it was at the low level of 4 ounces 
per person per week. To avert such a 
restrictive ration in the winter of 1946-47, 
ceiling prices for creamery butter were 
raised by 4 cents per pound in April, 
1946, as an incentive to greater produc- 


tion. Prices of dairy and whey butter 
were later raised 4 cents per pound in line 
with this increase. 
improvement in supply, the ration was 
increased in June to 6 ounces. In spite of 
the higher prices and the fact that the 
ration in force throughout the 1946 pro- 
ducing season was lower than a year 
earlier, it became apparent in December 
that stocks would be insufficient to main- 
tain the 6 ounce ration until the new 1947 
production season got under way. Asa 
result of consultations between Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Australia, and New 
Zealand, agreement was reached to allo- 
cate to Canada a quantity of butter up 
to 12,000,000 pounds, in order to avoid a 
break down inthe rationing system. 


The tight supply situation contributed 
certain abuses in the distribution of butter. 
Normally, a large amount of'butter flows 
from Prairie creameries to wholesalers in 
Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 
However, a practice developed where 
Prairie wholesalers were buying up stocks 
more than sufficient for distribution in 
their own areas and selling such stocks to 
wholesalers in other provinces. Being 
obliged to buy this butter at the wholesale 
price, wholesalers outside the Prairies 
were allowed no margin. To correct this 
situation, wholesalers in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were prohibited from increasing 
their sales to wholesalers in other prov- 
inces above the amount sold to these 
customers in the corresponding months 
of 1945. During the winter months some 
subsidy assistance was given in connection 
with the diversion of butter to areas of 
short supply. 

The total output of cheddar cheese was 
about 25 per cent lower than in 1945. 
Since priority was given to the export 
contract with the United Kingdom, there 
was a difficult problem in securing a fair 
distribution of domestic supplies. In 
August, 1946, the Board requisitioned for 
re-distribution all stocks held by proces- 
sors and dealers in excess of 75 per cent 
of their holdings at the same date in 1945, 
and required all persons holding more than 
5,000 pounds of cheddar cheese to report 
such stocks. As an aid in preventing 
diversion of supplies from normal trade 
channels, the definitions in the pricing 
order for cheddar cheese were made more 
specific. Diversion continued, however, 
and the further step was taken of pro- 
hibiting wholesalers from selling without 
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permission any 
factured in Quebec and Ontario after the 
12th of October. At the same time manu- 


facturers in these two provinces were re- 


quired to make weekly reports of the 
quantities of cheddar cheese produced, 


sold and held by them, while wholesalers _ 


cheddar cheese manu- — 


and wholesale buyers were required to 


give similar reports of their purchases, 


sales and stocks. 


E. CEREALS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Despite the rise in the guaranteed price — 


of wheat to the farmer, the retail price 
structure for bread and flour was held 
unchanged during the year except for 
adjustments in bread prices of small 
bakers in Quebec and Eastern Ontario. 
The Canadian Wheat Board’s domestic 


selling price of wheat was maintained ~ 


throughout 1946 at $1.25 per bushel’ 


(basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William), and a drawback continued to 
be paid to millers by the Treasury on the 
basis of the difference between that price 
and a price appropriate to the ceiling 
price of flour (77-3/8 cents per bushel). 
This drawback continued to be subject to 
limitation in relation to the profit position 


‘of the recipient. 


To conserve wheat for relief require- 
ments, the government in March reduced 
the amount of wheat available in Canada 


for milling by 10 per cent based on 1945 | 
purchases, and for distilling purposes, by | 


50 per cent based on the amount used in 
1945. With the good wheat crops of 1946 


both in Canada and the United States, | 


the restrictions on wheat for milling were | 
removed in September. 
Price adjustments were authorized in- 


1946 for several cereal products because of 


the termination or reduction of subsidies. 
In May, the subsidy on domestic corn to 
processors of corn products other than 
corn meal and flour was discontinued and 
manufacturers’ ceilings on such produetaaa 
as corn syrup, starch and cooking oil were 
increased proportionately. The resultant 
higher ceilings made possible a reduction” 
of the subsidy on imported corn. 

Early in the year, processors of pot and — 
pearl barley were authorized higher ceil- 
ings on bulk sales to wholesalers, resulting 
in an advance of about one cent per pound 
on bulk sales at retail. 
Board had cancelled the subsidy which — 


rolled back processors’ prices to levels _ 
consistent with retail basic period prices, — 
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In mid-1945 the Fs 
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placed under strict control, 
- justment became necessary. 


_ but no increase had been permitted in 
existing ceilings since at that time pro- 


-cessors were obtaining the benefit of the 
substantial premium on export. sales. 
When processed barley exports were later 
a price ad- 


- Because of the severe shortage of sup- 


plies, rice has remained under interna- 
- tional allocation. 


Canada’s share for the 


twelve months ending June, 1947, 


amounted to about half the allotment of 


the previous year. In these circumstances 


a system of priority distribution was main- 


- tained to assist in meeting the claims of 
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the Oriental population. At the end of 


October, 1946, the import subsidy on rice 
was cancelled and mill prices were raised 


in line with the higher external prices. 
As a result, consumer prices rose by 3 
to 5 cents per pound. 


F. FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Domestic crops of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in 1946 were very satisfactory 
and the new crop supplies available to 
consumers and commercial users have been 
generally adequate. There were some 
new pricing developments during 1946, 
but the basic structure of ceiling prices 
was virtually unaltered. Strawberries, 

_raspberries, parsnips and turnips and 
certain root vegetables when sold _ to 
dehydrating plants or other processors, 
were removed altogether from price con- 
trol early in the year, and ceilings for a 
few.commodities were adjusted slightly to 
secure better distribution. Then, early 
in 1947 in view of the satisfactory supply, 
price ceilings were removed from all fresh 
fruits and vegetables except apples. 

The 1946 potato harvest was a third 

greater than in the previous year and well 
above normal pre-war levels. As a result, 
prices for the new crop fell below ceilings 
in most areas. Supplies during the early 
part of the year, however, came out of the 
carry-over from the 1945 crop which was 
exceptionally small. Thus, until the new 
crop was marketed in volume, many areas 
were dependent on supplies from the 
United States. Some subsidy assistance 
was required on such imports but close 
control was maintained in order to confine 
imports to areas where domestic supplies 
were insufficient to meet the demand. 

Prior to decontrol in January, 1947, the 
price structure applicable to the 1946 
potato crop was the same as that for the 
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previous year, except for the elimination 
of the maximum transportation allowance 
on new potatoes. Previously, prices of new 
potatoes were based on Harrow, Ontario, 
or Vancouver with an allowance for trans- 
portation costs to the distributing centres 
not to exceed 40 cents per hundredweight. 
Under this procedure it had been neces- 
sary to subsidize shipments to areas where 
transportation charges were higher than 
the limit set. The new method of pricing 
eliminated the maximum allowance and 
provided that the transportation charge 
should be limited to the rate from either 
Harrow or Vancouver whichever was the 
lower. In this way, transportation sub- 
sidies on potatoes were avoided with only 
minor consequences on the ‘retail price 
structure. 

The 1946 domestic fruit crops were also 
plentiful and with few exceptions produc- 
tion much exceeded the below-average 
output of 1945.° Slightly smaller crops 
of strawberries, raspberries and logan- 
berries, were harvested but the peach, 
pear and plum crops were respectively 
35, 47 and 40 per cent greater than in 
1945. Cherries were up 13 per cent, 
apricots up 91 per cent and apples, one 
of the largest crops on record, up 120 per 
cent. In this situation, pricing problems 
were greatly eased. Ceiling prices for the 
1946 crops of peaches, pears, plums and 
apricots were identical to those estab- 
lished on the 1945 crops, while slight 
changes were made in the orders governing 
prices of cherries, grapes and apples. At 
the time the question of the 1946 crops 
of strawberries and raspberries was being 
considered, there were prospects for a good 
harvest and ceilings on these two com- 
modities were suspended. Maximum 
growers’ prices for labrusca type grapes. 
were this year increased 3 to 6 cents per 
six quart basquet, depending on the class 
of buyer. The increase was permitted in 
order to cover the higher price of con- 
tainers approved earlier by the Board. 

Minor changes in the apple price struc- ° 
ture were designed to bring prices of 
eastern and western apples into a more 
normal relationship. The eastern apple 
crop in 1945 was very poor and to provide 
some relief to growers, ceilings had been 
increased considerably above 1944 levels. 
With an excellent crop in prospect for 
1946, a readjustment of prices was desir- 
able. The price structure was revised 
through a combination of actual price 
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adjustments and changes in storage charge 
allowances. The basic adjustment was a 
5 cents per box increase in ceiling prices 
for western apples and a 5 cents per bushel 
decrease in ceiling prices for eastern 
apples. Together with the revised storage 
allowances, the ceilings on eastern varieties 
averaged below those of the previous year, 
but on western apples somewhat higher. 
Apples of the 1946 crop are the only fruit 
which still remains under price control. 


Several times during 1946 it was neces- 
sary to change the pricing procedure for 
oranges because of developments in the 
United States. Canadian ceilings had been 
based on the United States ceilings cur- 
rently in effect, plus allowances for trans- 
portation and normal trade margins. Be- 
tween November, 1945, and October, 
1946, however, the ceiling price for oranges 
in the United States was suspended three 
times, reimposed twice and _ increased 
once. On each cancellation of the OPA 
ceiling it was necessary to base maximum 
prices in Canada on the ceilings in effect 
just prior to the date of cancellation. On 
October 24, 1946, the OPA ceiling was 
removed for the last time. In view of the 
large California crop no appreciable rise 
in United States prices was expected and 
for that reason prices in Canada were 
again based on the United States ceiling 
in effect prior to the removal of controls. 

, Finally, orange prices in Canada were 
returned to the free market early in 
January, 1947. 


G. DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


For some years, dried fruits have been 
subject to international allocation, 
Canada’s share being procured through 
bulk purchase arrangements by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation. 
On the resale of these imported fruits, 
particularly California raisins and prunes, 
the Corporation has taken substantial 
trading losses in order to maintain prices 
at or near basic period levels. In the 
1946-47 marketing year, however, dried 
fruits were released from international 
allocation and procurement of all dried 
fruits with the exception of raisins, cur- 
rants and prunes has been returned to 
regular trade channels. In the case of 
dates, standard ceilings were established 
on sales by importers, while for other 
dried fruits ceiling prices were stated in 
terms of landed costs plus a specified 
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mark-up. Wholesale and retail mark-ups 
remained the same as those in effect when 
these items were bulk purchased. 

The Corporation continued to arrange 
for the importation of currants, raisins and 
prunes in order to ensure minimum Cana- 
dian requirements for sale at controlled 
prices. By means of a moderate price 
increase, the trading loss on raisins and 
prunes of the 1945-46 crop was materially 
reduced, though it still remained substan- 


tial. Instead of permitting an increase in 


trading losses when the price of prunes in 


the uncontrolled United States market 
rose in the fall of 1946, the price advance, 


amounting to about 5 cents per pound at. 


retail was passed on to Canadian con- 
sumers. The same policy was followed in 
the case of raisins when world prices for 
the 1946-47 crop increased and this also 


resulted in a rise of about 5 cents at the 


retail level. 


A price increase was also required on 


dried beans. In June, the subsidy of 75 
cents per bushel paid through the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture to producers of white 


and yellow eye beans was discontinued 
and appropriate price adjustments were 
authorized. At the same time, uniform 
prices for domestic and imported coloured 
beans were established. 


H. CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


As a result of the excellent crops, the 
1946 pack of canned fruits and vegetables 
reached an all-time record. The principal 
price and supply developments during the 
year were the elimination of most dis- 
tribution controls, the removal of canned 
fruits from rationing and the elimination 


of subsidy from the canned goods price 


structure. Early in 1947 a number of 

canned goods were suspended from price 

control. 0 
For several years, canned fruits and 


vegetables had been subject to distribu-_ 


tion controls designed to ensure supplies 
for the armed services, the Red Cross, 
ship’s stores, and other preferred users 


such as logging camps and _ hospitals. 


Plentiful supplies of canned goods from 


the 1946 packs made it possible to remove _ 
these distribution controls in all cases ex- — 
cept canned tomatoes and tomato juice, — 


where some distribution control was still 
needed in order to meet export arrange- 
ments with the United Kingdom and to 
provide for other essential needs. Thus, 
the larger canners of tomatoes and tomato 
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could be sold without direction. 
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juice were required to retain 15 per cent 


_ of their packs for priority distribution, but 
after November 30 any part of this 


remained 
The 
favourable pack of canned fruit also per- 
mitted the removal of canned fruit from 
the consumer ration in December. 

An important change in the price struc- 
ture for canned fruits and vegetables 


retained’ amount which still 


~ occurred in 1946 as a result of the removal 


of the Department of Agriculture sub- 
sidies to growers of tomatoes, peas, green 
and wax beans, corn and carrots for use 
in commercial canning. The new price 
schedules had also to make allowance for 


* the cancellation of additional subsidies 
. paid 


through the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation to processors 
of fruits and vegetables, including the 
tree fruit subsidy paid to growers through 
the processors. The extent of the result- 
ing price increase to the consumer varied 
with the commodity but the range was 
from one cent per 20-ounce can of 
peas to 5 to 7 cents on canned pears. 
As a result of these higher ceilings, an 
unusually large differential existed bet- 
ween prices of the commercial packs and 
those of small home canners who sell 
locally. In view of this, and of numerous 
requests for relief received from home 
canners of vegetables, upward adjust- 
ments in their maximum prices were made 
as well. 

The decontrol measures taken in Janu- 
ary, 1947, removed ceilings from a num- 
ber of canned fruits and vegetables, and 
narrowed the range of price control in 
this field to the larger staple items, such 


as canned tomatoes, peas, beans, corn, 


peaches, pears and plums. 

Measures were again taken during the 
1945-46 season to augment the supply 
of imported grapefruit juice, an important 
source of vitamin ‘‘C’’. The Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation arranged 
for the purchase of some 700,000 cases 
which were distributed. in Canada at 
prices which involved considerable cost to 
the government. In the fall, the price of 
grapefruit juice in the United States de- 
clined and the trade was then able to 
import this commodity for sale under the 
Canadian ceiling without subsidy assist- 
ance. In January, 1947, prices of all fruit 
and vegetable juices were decontrolled. 


I, 


World supplies of sugar remained short 
during 1946, requiring the continuance of ° 
rationing in Canada. International allo- 
actions were continued and Canada’s im- 
ported supplies were again bulk purchased 
under contract with the British Ministry 
of Food. 

The overall per capita allotment of 
sugar in Canada in 1946 was somewhat 
larger than the restricted supply in 1945 
but still below any earlier year. During 
the latter part of the year supplies im- 
proved and the consumer ration and 
quotas of other users were increased. For 
quota users this was the second increase 
during 1946, since quotas had been raised 
by 10 per cent in the second quarter. The 
new ration permitted consumers 3 extra 
pounds per person during the last four 
months of 1946 while industrial quotas for 
the fourth quarter were raised to the 
following percentages of their 1941 usage; 
soft drink and candy manufacturers, 70 
per cent; biscuit and cereal manufacturers, 
75 per cent; bakers, 80 per cent. 

There were no changes in the price 
ceilings for sugar but a payment of 6034 
cents per 100 pounds of sugar was made 
to the producers of sugar beets.* The price 
of Barbados molasses was advanced on 
the partial elimination of subsidy and the 
price of honey was increased about one 
cent per pound. 


SUGAR 


J. Otvs AND Fats 


The world-wide shortage of oils and fats 
remained acute during the year. Total 
world production available for consump- 
tion during 1946 was estimated to be 80 
per cent of normal pre-war output, while 
the quantities entering international trade 
were only about one-half the pre-war 
volume. International allocation of oils 
and fats was, therefore, continued through- 
out 1946, though subject to considerable 
strain since some of the major suppliers 
and buyers were disposed to make their 
own arrangements. 

Canada had great difficulty in obtaining 
her allocation of vegetable oil from the 
Argentine, but the sharp reduction in the 
domestic production of lard and pilchard 
oil, together with the increased demands 
for both edible and industrial oils, made 


*On February 7, 1947 an increase in this payment to 
$1.25 per 100 pounds was announced for sugar produced 
from the 1947 beet crop. 


‘procurement absolutely necessary despite 


extremely high prices. 

With the exception of thedelate in- 
. creases in the prices of Jard, herring and 
pilchard oil, the ceilings on domestically 
produced oils and fats were held through- 
out the year. Prices of consumer goods in 
this field were, with the exception of pea- 
nut butter, maintained at basic period 
levels throughout 1946. This involved 
the continuation of subsides on materials 
used in the manufacture of soap and 
shortening. On February 1, 1947, how- 
ever, the subsidies payable on the domes- 
tic constituents of these products were 
virtually eliminated while the large sub- 


sidies on imported vegetable oils were 
reduced though not removed. Appro- 


priate upward adjustments were author- 
ized in the prices of soap, shortening, 
salad and cooking oils. The increase in 
the price of shortening combined with the 
earlier increase in the price of lard neces- 
sitated a 10 per cent advance in the 
prices of biscuits and bakery products 
(excluding bread). Basic period ceilings 
on peanut butter were also held until 
December, 1946, when low cost supplies 
of overseas peanuts ceased and the price 
was adjusted upwards to reflect the much 
higher cost of American peanuts. In 
January, 1947, this commodity was re- 
leased from price control. 
K. BEVERAGES 

Canada’s. requirements of tea and 
coffee continued to-be bulk purchased by 
the Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration throughout 1946. At the 
beginning of 1947, however, important 
steps were taken towards decontrol in 
both the price and procurements fields. 
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On the one hand, world coffee prices — : 


had risen sharply during the year with 
a consequent increase in trading losses. 
On the other hand, the international — 


dea, 


joint purchasing scheme under which 
prices and supplies of tea had been con- | 


trolled since September, 
an end with the announcement by the © 
Indian and Ceylon Governments that 
tea sales by public auction would be | 
resumed on January 1, 1947. The opening 


auctions have shown sharp increases in | 
While the Corporation’s tea pur- 


prices. 
chases during the latter part of 1946 had 


not involved trading losses, purchases on — 


the open market could not now be made 
for sale at ceiling prices. 

It was, therefore, decided effective 
January 1, 1947, to restore tea and 
coffee prices to the levels prevailing 
before the introduction of the consumer 
subsidy in December, 1942. At that time, 
in an effort to reduce growing pressure on 
the cost of living, retail tea and coffee 
prices had been reduced by 10 cents per 
pound and 4 cents per pound, respectively. 
An offsetting subsidy was paid on trade 
stocks, and the reduced prices had been 
maintained up to the end of 1946, 
through the sale of bulk-purchased coffee 
and tea at prices which, when necessary, 
involved a trading loss. Even with prices 
restored to the old higher levels, the loss. 
on bulk purchased coffee is still conside- 
rable. 

Shortly after the announcement of the 
January 1, 1947, price increases, the Cor- 


poration advised the tea and coffee trade — 


that no further bulk purchases would be 
undertaken when current contracts were 
completed. Requirements beyond the six 
to nine month’s stock on hand or con- 
tracted for will, therefore, have to be 
secured through normal trade channels. 


IV—FARM EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The demand for farm machinery, feeds 
and other agricultural supplies in 1946, as 
in the previous year, was generally greater 
than the available supply. Production of 
farm machinery was higher than in 1945, 
in spite of the shortage of steel. The over- 
all supplies of feedstuffs were scarcely 
sufficient in 1946 and supplies and varieties 
are expected to be very limited by the 
spring of 1947. By the end of 1946 the 
total supply of oats and barley was no 
greater than in the previous year; the 


output of processed feeds had increased — 


but protein feeds were short. 
During the year, an increase was 
authorized in the 


machinery despite the return of the ex- 
change rate to par with the U.S. dollar. 
There were no significant changes in the 
structure of feed prices and the relat ae 


low level of feeding costs continued to 


1942, came to ‘ 


ceiling prices of © 
Canadian-made farm machinery, and ris- 

ing prices in the United States led tosome. 
advances in the cost of imported farm _ 


punta’ 
as 


5 


- 


depend upon the supplementary equal- 
* ization payments made to western pro- 
ducers by the Canadian Wheat Board on 
‘barley and oats, and on feed wheat sub- 
-sidies and feed grain transportation sub- 
-sidies paid by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In the case of farm supplies, the 
subsidies paid through the Board on 
fertilizers and wooden containers were 
discontinued and superseded by price 
increases but the major subsidy on binder- 
twine remained in effect. 


A. FARM MACHINERY 


The demand for farm machinery in 
Canada during 1946 was supported by 
well sustained farm income and by the 
- substantial backlog of requirements which 

“had accumulated during the war years. 

Moreover, with farm labour still scarce 

and farm wages relatively high, there was 

a strong incentive to use labour-saving 

machinery. 

Consequently, although the actual pro- 
duction of farm machinery in 1945-46 
exceeded the production of 1944-45 by 
20 per cent, farm requirements could 
not be fully met. As in previous years, 
steps were taken to ensure that the farm 
implement industry would receive sufh- 
cient materials to complete a_ specified 
minimum volume of production. These 
arrangements are being continued into 
1947 when it is hoped that, despite the 
continuing shortages of the necessary 
types of steel, production will be as high 
as in 1945-46. The practice of setting 
aside a certain amount of farm equipment 
for distribution under the Veterans’ Land 
Act has been continued. In 1945-46 
almost 18,000 tons of farm machinery was 
allocated to this purpose, and it is expected 
that 31,000 tons will be required in 
1946-47. 

While Canada is a heavy importer of 
certain types of farm machinery, she is a 
large producer of other types and _tra- 

- ditionally exports a _ substantial per- 
centage of her production of farm equip- 
ment. Export demands during 1946 far 
exceeded the available supply. From 
time to time special allocations have been 
made to provide equipment for the 
liberated areas and for U.N.R.R.A. to 
assist in the rehabilitation of agriculture 
in war-stricken countries. The contracts 
under these provisions were completed 
during 1946. Commercial export demand 

remains very large, but until the shortage 


ft a 


of steel has been overcome it will be neces- 


«sary to continue restriction of such 
exports. 
- In April, 1946, the maximum retail 


prices of Canadian-made farm machinery 
and parts were increased by 121% per cent. 
Except for a very few minor price adjust- 
ments on selected machines for individual 
companies, this was the first price increase 
in farm machinery since the basic period. 
Authority to raise prices was granted 
because, with the changeover from war to 
peace-time production, manufacturers no 
longer appeared to be in a position to 
absorb the full wartime increase in costs: 
of production. Moreover, some _ costs: 
had recently increased because of the 
authorized advance in the price of steel 
and castings and because of the rising 
costs of component parts imported from 
the United States. The price adjustment 
was limited to the smallest practicable 
amount and was based on the best obtain- 
able information on the current and pros- 
pective operating results of the companies 
concerned. The fact that export prices 
were substantially higher than domestic 
prices was a significant factor in limiting 
the advance required in the domestic 
ceiling. 
In the case of imported farm machinery, 
there had been a general price reduction 
in 1944, following the removal of customs. 
duties and the War Exchange Tax. Late 
in 1945 the Board permitted prices of 
imported machinery to rise to the extent ” 
of the increase approved by the Office of 
Price Administration in the United States. 
As events transpired, the resultant higher 
prices did not exceed the 1941 basic 
period prices. In May, 1946, the Office 
of Price Administration authorized a 
general increase in maximum prices for 
all farm machinery and, in addition, 
authorized specific increases in the prices 
of some individual items. In order to 
limit price advances in Canada, importers 
were only allowed to pass on the dollar 
increase in landed costs. A few months 
later the Board required importers to re- 
duce prices to the full extent of the saving 
resulting from the removal of the exchange 
premium on United States currency. 
Thus, the removal of the exchange pre- 
mium and the earlier removal of customs 
duties and the War Exchange Tax have 
been important offsets to the material 
price increases which have occurred in the 
United States and the Canadian prices of | 
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_ imported farm machinery have in most 


cases not risen above 1941 levels. 


ef rh een FEEDS: 


The total supply of feeds for the 1946-47 
crop year is about the same as in 1945-46, 
when supplies were scarcely sufficient to 
meet requirements. The oats and barley 
crop in 1946 were slightly larger than the 
1945 crops but, since the carryover was 


smaller, the total supply of these grains 


showed no improvement. 


| While exports 
of barley and oats have remained subject 
to permit, somewhat larger quantities 


~have been exported from the current crop 


‘than a year earlier. 


Limited quantities of 
low-grade and frosted wheat in the Prairie 
Provinces are, however, available for 
feeding purposes. Hay production was 
much lower in 1946 than in 1945. How- 
ever, some stocks had been retained from 
the previous year and the total supply 
may be adequate. 

The output of millfeeds, a major by- 
product of flour milling, rose 10 per cent 
in 1946 and Canadian supplies are being 
protected by a tight control over exports. 
As in the preceding season, the supply 
of high protein feeds for 1946-47 will 
probably be short of requirements. Va- 
rious types of protein meal, a by-product 
of the crushing of peanuts, soybeans and 
copra (which were bulk purchased or im- 
ported under subsidy as part of the fats 
and oils program) have helped to sustain 
the supply of vegetable proteins, but the 
quantity of animal protein feeds is still 
seriously inadequate, more especially be- 
cause of the failure of the pilchard catch 
on thePacific Coast. 

The main function of the Board in 
respect to feedstuffs is the maintenance of 
price ceilings—responsibility for matters 
concerning supply and distribution and the 
important related subsidies rests largely 
with the Department of Agriculture. 
During 1946 there were no changes in the 


retail price ceilings for feeds, except in the 


case of mixed feeds containing fishmeal 
where a small price increase was author- 
ized. Feed manufacturers absorbed part 
of a substantial increase in the ceiling 
price of fishmeal and even this increase 


was minimized by the payment of a sub- 


sidy to the producers of fishmeal whose 
costs had risen sharply. Ceiling prices of 


- dogfish liver oil and mudshark liver oil 


were also increased but these advances 
were absorbed by the feed manufacturers. 
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C. CONTAINERS 


Regulations governing the use of metal 
containers had been relaxed considerably 
in December, 1945, by the removal of 
limitations on the quantities of containers 
that could be used for packing authorized 
products. Restrictions on the sizes of 
cans and the products which might be 
packed were continued into 1946 and in 
February these restrictions were tightened 
as a result of the steel strike in the United 
States. Two-thirds of Canada’s supply of 
tinplate and blackplate comes from the 
United States. At the time of the steel 
strike in the United States the Civilian 
Production Administration issued strict 
directions covering the acquisition and 
use of tinplate, blackplate and containers, 
and including the imposition of tight ex- 
port control. In order to obtain the neces- 
sary supplies of plate, the Board found it 
necessary to adopt parallel controls over 
the use of tin containers in Canada. The 
regulations in question confined the use 
of tinplate and terneplate to the manu- 
facture of containers for packing certain 
essential foods, such as fruits, vegetables, 
meat and fish and special products, such 
as medicinals and dangerous chemicals. 
In addition, the manufacturers of tin mill 
products were required to give priority to 
orders for materials to be used in making 
cans for perishable or seasonable foods, 
drugs, medicinals and the like. These 
measures had the effect of promoting an 
adequate supply ot cans despite the 
limited amount of metal available. With 
the easing of the steel situation in April, 
1946, the regulations were relaxed some- 
what by the extension of the list of prod- . 
ucts which could be packed in metal con- 
tainers, though limitations were placed 
on the quantity of containers which could 
be used in packing certain of these addi- 
tional products. 


Notwithstanding labour Atlee: anda 
shortage of lumber, the production of 
wooden containers greatly increased dur- 
ing 1946. However, the increased acreage 
devoted to fruits and vegetables and 
bumper crops, together with the con- 
tinued heavy requirements for food con- 
tainers for overseas shipments, caused a 
general shortage of wooden containers in 
1946. To ensure an adequate supply of 
six- and eleven-quart baskets, the Board 
arranged for the bulk purchase of some 
four million basket bottoms to be sup- 


i) 


plied to manufacturers of fruit and 
vegetable containers in the Niagara Pen- 
insula at prices appropriate to the ceiling 
for finished containers. 

During the year there were a number 
of individual and, in some cases, regional 
price increases to compensate for in- 
creased material and labour costs. In 
July the prices of fruit and vegetable con- 
tainers made in Ontario and Quebec were 
raised, and in September the Board 
authorized regional increases in the price 
of boxes and shooks manufactured in 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. 
The butter box subsidy was cancelled 
effective April 30, 1946. By the end of 
1946 no domestic subsidies remained in 
the woodenware field. 


D. OTHER FARM SUPPLIES 


Although a few fertilizer materials, 
notably potash, were still short during 
1946, the general regulation controlling 
the zoning and distribution of fertilizers, 
was revoked. By means of subsidy pay- 
ments, combined with the bulk purchasing 
of essential materials, the Board had held 
fertilizer prices to their 1942 levels 
throughout the war and until the middle 
of 1946. Indeed, the price structure 
throughout this period was actually below 
the general level of prices prevailing during 
the basic period in 1941. On August 1, 
1946, subsidy payments were eliminated 
and prices were restored to approximately 
the price levels existing in the basic 
period. Due to the unusually high cost of 
materials shipped into the Maritimes, 
manufacturers in that region continue to 
recelve some subsidy payments made 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
As a result the traditional price relation- 
ships between that area and Ontario and 
Quebec are being maintained. Ceiling 
prices on pesticides other than gopher 
poison were suspended in January, 1947. 

During the summer an acute shortage 
of tobacco kilns threatened the tobacco 
crop. Normally, hot rolled sheets are 
galvanized for use in the manufacture of 
kilns. Since only cold rolled sheets (a more 
expensive product) were available at this 
period, a price adjustment was authorized 
on a limited production of kilns to enable 
the manufacturers to recover the in. 
creased costs involved in sukstituting cold 
rolled sheets, 
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While hard ane supplies lee for the 
manufacture of bindertwine and rope were 
barely sufficient to cover requirements in 
1946, the supply was greatly improved asi 
compared with the war years. Whereas in — 
1945 manufacturers had had to rely on 
mexican sisal (which is relatively expensive 
and of comparatively poor quality) they” 
were able in 1946 to revert to the use of 
African sisal.in producing bindertwine. — 
Manila fibre for rope manufacture was 
beginning to come forward in very small 
quantities and some modification, but not 
removal, of controls-on the domestic use 
of rope and twine was possible. 


Up until the end of 1945 Canada had 


obtained her share of hard fibres supplied _ 


through the United States Defence Sup- 
plies Corporation. Although this pro- 
cedure was discontinued by the United 
States at the beginning of 1946 no relaxa- 
tion had taken place in the control of sup- 
plies in the sisal-producing areas. Inter- 
governmental negotiations, therefore, con- 
tinued to be necessary and the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
was able to make bulk purchases of © 
African sisal for Canadian requirements 
direct from the British Ministry of Sup- - 
ply. Some of the quantity so obtained 
was exchanged with the United States for 
small amounts of manila, Haitian sisal and 
Central American abaca fibre. 


In the pricing field the assistance for- 


merly given to the manufacturers of rope 
to enable them to meet higher fibre costs 
was discontinued in August, 1946, on the 
understanding that individual price in- 
creases would be granted where financial 
need could be demonstrated; a 7 cents per 
pound increase in the selling price of 
manila rope generally was allowed at the 
end of the year. On January 10, 1947, all 
hard fibre products except bindertwine 
were released from the price ceiling. _ 
With respect to bindertwine, basic 
period price ceiling remained in force 
throughout the year and subsidies cur- | 
rently paid on sisal, when used for that — 


purpose, were continued. The reversion 


to African sisal at first involved some 
saving in subsidy but, effective June 1, 
1946, the cost of this material increased 
substantially. The cost of this subsidy is — 
currently estimated at from 6 to 8 cents — 
per pound. 


- ‘slightly larger than 


Total textile supplies in Canada, domes- 
tic and imported, were somewhat larger 
in 1946 than in 1945, but were insufficient 
to meet all demands. Shortages persisted 


in a fairly wide range of important items 
such as men’s suits and shirts, flannelette, 


children’s wear, lining and lingerie fabrics, 


women’s hosiery and many types of under- 


wear though in a number of these cases 
the position was improving as the year 
_ drew to a close. 

_ The continued inadequacy of textile 


_ supplies in Canada was in large part a 
reflection of external conditions. 


De- 
pendent on imports from United States 
and the United Kingdom for a substantial 
portion of her yarns and fabrics Canada 
experienced considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient supplies to meet her 
minimum requirements. Though textile 
production in the United States was 
in 1945, it was 
restricted by industrial disputes and 
shortages of labour. Moreover, domestic 
demand in the United States was extreme- 
ly heavy with the result that supplies 
available for export were limited, and the 
competition for those limited supplies at 
a time of acute world-wide shortage was 
most severe. The United Kingdom was 
also faced with enormous and urgent ex- 
port demands at the same time that her 
domestic demand was severely restricted 
by rationing. With a production not yet 
recovered to the pre-war level, supplies 
were seriously inadequate and exports 
remained carefully restricted and con- 
_ trolled. 

As in the preceding year, continuous 
efforts were made to sustain and increase 
domestic production. While these efforts 
-met with some success, production was 
impeded by industrial disputes which 


_ closed down important mills for some 


months and by difficulties in procuring 
necessary imported yarns. Output of 
cotton fabrics was slightly below the pre- 
vious year’s level. Production of woolens 
and worsteds was substantially larger than 
in 1945 and that of rayon fabrics was 
slightly higher. 

In view of continuing shortages of 
fabrics and yarns, a number of the pro- 
duction directives which had been in- 
stituted in 1945 and earlier were con- 
tinued throughout 1946. It was possible, 
however, to dispense with some of the 


in 1947, 


V—TEXTILES 


directive programs and generally the 
system of control became more flexible 
and less formal. Formal allocations and 
priorities were in most cases superseded 
by informal arrangements which were 
nevertheless reasonably effective. The 
Board’s policy of equitable distribution, 
which late in 1945 had been amended to 
permit suppliers of textiles and clothing 
freedom in disposing of 20 per cent of 
current supplies, provided greater flex- 
ibility in distribution making it possible 
for new entrants, many of them ex- 
servicemen, to locate sources of supply. 
At the same time, the requirement that 
80 per cent of current supplies were still 
to be distributed ratably among estab- 
lished customers helped to assure a 
reasonable balance of production and a 
fair geographical distribution. Strict 
supervision of textile exports had to be 
continued and export programs, which 
were drawn up in collaboration with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, 
permitted only token exports of items 
where domestic shortages were acute. An 
attempt was made, however, to provide 
for established markets dependent on 
Canada, such as Newfoundland and some 
of the British West Indies, and some 
increase was permitted in relief shipments. 


There were a number of significant 
price adjustments during the year and 
more important ones were in process early 
Some subsidies on imported 
materials were withdrawn and others 
were reduced with resulting price increases 
in the fabrics and yarns concerned. In 
some cases, notably cotton, this involved 
price adjustments all the way down the 
line to the’ finished goods in the retail 
store. Beyond the manufacturing level the 
increases were controlled and limited by 
the establishment of a system of standard 
maximum mark-ups. In ,ddition to the 
consequences of subsidy reduction, labour 
costs increased in some branches of the 
textile industry to a point where further 
price adjustments for some garments 
were necessary. Early in 1947, all remain- 
ing subsidies on woollens and worsteds 
were removed and those on cotton were 
sharply reduced. This step involves sub- 
stantial increases for most yarns and 
fabrics and for most clothing and other 
textile goods. However, this process of 
readjustment to a price level related to 


actual material costs remains a controlled 
one. Few textile items of importance were 
removed from price control in the general 
step taken toward decontrol early in 1947. 
Carpets and linoleum were main items 
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released and there were few others of, 


significance. 


A. Woot YARNS AND FABRICS 


The supply of woollen and worsted 
yarns and fabrics available for civilian use 
increased substantially in 1946. The 
improvement was the result of a sharp 
reduction in military and relief require- 
ments, an increase in domestic production 
and in the case of fabrics, substantially 
higher imports. Domestic production of 
worsteds was threatened by a shortage of 
tops and yarns from the United Kingdom 
and Australia. To secure additional sup- 
plies, tops were permitted to enter duty 
free from non-Empire countries for a 
limited period of time and supplies came 
in from the United States, Argentina, and 
Belgium. By the third quarter of the 
year worsted tops production in the United 
Kingdom was in excess of spinning 
capacity and it is anticipated that addi- 
tional supplies of tops will become avail- 
able from that source in a few months. 

Because of the improved outlook in 
regard to supplies of woollen and worsted 
fabrics, the formal and comprehensive 
system of production directives was modi- 
fied at the beginning of 1946. Instead of 
directing the production of all woollen 
and worsted fabrics, the Wool Admin- 
istration of the Board was charged with 
the responsibility of directing an increase 
in the production of any fabric that fell 
short of the quantity needed by garment 
manufacturers to produce the quotas 
specified in the directives to them. By 
the end of the year supplies of woollen 
and worsted fabrics were sufficient to 
warrant the abandonment of the direc- 
tives to manufacturers of woollen gar- 
ments except for underwear and hosiery. 

For the first few months of 1946 the 
Canadian Wool Board, following its war- 
time practice, took up part of the Cana- 
dian allocation of woollen and worsted 
fabrics and yarns from the United King- 
dom. For the rest of the year, at the 
suggestion of the United Kingdom author- 
ities, the whole of the fabric and yarn 
allocations was made directly available to 
Canadian importers. The Wool Board 
continued to buy the special allocation of 


fabrics granted to cover the needs of the 
Canadian suit priority plan | for ex- | 
servicemen. At the end of 1946, although 
deliveries of these fabrics were not com- 
plete, the Wool Board was wound up and 
its remaining activities transferred, to the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpor- 
ation. 


B. RAYON YARNS AND FABRICS 


Supplies of rayon fabrics for use in ° 
garments increased in 1946 but not 
enough to meet the full demand. The 
total supply was much greater than that 
of pre-war years, but shortages of some 
fabrics, chiefly for lingerie and linings, 
were still quite serious at the end of the 
year. 

Insufficient output of fabrics reflected 
the difficulties of securing needed imports 
of yarn and staple fibre as well as pro- 
longed industrial disputes in plants sup- 
plying essential chemicals and in an im- 
portant rayon fabric mill. The cancella- 
tion by the United States of the system 
of allocating yarns late in 1945 under 
which the Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation had been bulk-purchasing 
substantial quantities of filament yarns 
made it impossible to increase the volume 
of imports in 1946. Thus, even though 
additional quantities of such yarns had 
been diverted toward fabric production 
when nylon became available for hosiery, 
output of filament yarn fabrics such as 
those used for linings and lingerie re- 
mained inadequate and handicapped gar- 
ment manufacturers throughout the year. 
Some relief in the shortage of fibre was 
obtained by purchases of cut staple fibre 
from Continental Europe. These pur- 
chases permitted an increase in the pro- 
duction of spun rayon fabrics mainly used 
in the manufacture of women’s dresses. 


In view of the supply position at the 
beginning of 1946, it was considered ad- | 
visable to continue the formal direction 
of the production and distribution of rayon 
fabrics. Under this directive program the 
primary rayon mills were required to 
supply clothing manufacturers, who were 
in turn under directives, with enough 
fabrics to produce their quotas. Later in 
the year, the system of directives to the 
mills was made less precise and _ less 
formal. For 1947 the mills have been 
advised to continue the pattern of pro- . 
duction and distribution of the past year. 
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 facturers. 


~.C. Corton YARNs AND FABRICs 


The total supply of cotton fabrics was 


‘slightly lower in 1946 than in the pre- 


ceding year but owing to the virtual elim- 
ination of military needs, the available 


_ civilian supply increased by about 7 per 
_ cent. Domestic production of broadwoven 
_ fabrics was down about 3 per cent and 


imports were only slightly higher than the 


_ previous year’s restricted levels. Produc- 
- tion in Canada increased in the early part 


of the year, but during the summer labour 


disputes tied up about 35 per cent of 
fabric production and 20 per cent of yarns 


normally produced for sale to other manu- 
These stoppages produced 
serious shortages in some lines, including 


flannelettes, bag cloths and work clothing 
fabrics. 


Uncertainties at home were accentuated 
by uncertainties abroad. Supplies of 


fabrics from the United States, which 


since 1943 had accounted for about 40 per 


- cent of the total supply for use in Canada, 


were only slightly larger than the re- 
stricted shipments of 1945 and imports 
from the United Kingdom, the main pre- 


- war source of supply, were even smaller 


than in 1945. Imports of yarn from both 
countries were little larger than in 1945, 
though there was a material improvement 


in the latter part of the year. 


Supplies from the United States were 
dependent in part upon the course of the 
U. S. Government controls over prices, 
allocations, and exports. During the 
early part of the year, the U.S. authorities 
responsible for allocations of cotton yarns 
and fabrics were not able to implement 
fully their allocation to Canada, partly 
because U.S. exporters doubted that the 
Canadian market would be a permanent 
one for their products and partly because 
they were permitted to charge higher 
prices when exporting to other countries. 
In September, 1946, after lengthy repre- 
sentations through the U.S. Government 
authorities the price situation was par- 


- tially rectified, but by that time the whole 


price control program in the United States 
was so uncertain that supplies were diff- 
cult to obtain. When price controls there 
were finally abandoned it became possible 
to place orders fairly freely, though at 
substantially increased prices, but. de- 
liveries were slow and some goods which 
should, according to allocations, have 
been available to Canada six or nine 
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months ago have not yet arrived. Shortly 
before the end of 1946 the U.S. authorities 
announced the end of their system of 
export allocations and priorities. 

During the year, there was some indica- 
tion that supplies from the United King- 
dom might increase though this prospect 
Was again postponed by developments at 
the end of 1946. The Canadian allocation of 
fabrics was increased slightly from the 
extremely low level to which it had been 
cut in the face of shipping difficulties in 
1943, and the U.K. authorities established 
a “free pool’? out of their gradually in- 
creasing production from which Canadian 
importers like those from other countries 
were permitted, subject to certain restric- 
tions, to take what they could. These 
developments did not begin to restore the 
fabric supplies available from Britain to 
anything like their pre-war level, but they 
did offer some hope to importers who, 
since 1943, had been largely or entirely 
cut off from their normal sources of supply 
in Lancashire. However, this improving 
prospect was again altered at the end of 
the year when the U.K. authorities an- 
nounced that their severe clothes ration 
would be relaxed and that exports would 
have to be reduced drastically. 

In the face of such difficulties and un- 
certainties, the Board continued the war- 
time practice of making special purchases 
in the United States on government 
account where necessary to ease particu- 
larly serious shortages or to take advan- 
tage of offerings not normally available 
to the Canadian trade. For example, 
among the cotton goods purchased by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corpora- 
tion during the year were a quantity of 
cotton thread badly needed to meet a 
serious shortage early in the summer and a 
considerable yardage of knitted fabrics 
suitable for children’s underwear. A 
substantial quantity of fabrics suitable 
for shirts and children’s wear was also 
secured for early 1947 requirements. 


D. GARMENTS 


In view of the persisting shortages of 
fabrics and yarns, it was necessary to 
continue in modified form the existing 
directive program for essential garments 
during 1946. New directives were issued 
covering the production of men’s suits 
and shirts, work clothing of both cotton 
and wool, children’s garments of many 
kinds, women’s lingerie and certain types 
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of dresses, and a whole range of knit goods 
for men, women and children including 
outerwear, underwear and hosiery. The 
directive covering men’s coats was 
dropped for the first half of the year, but 
was re-introduced in the summer when 
the heavy production season began. 

In 1945, when the majority of them 
were introduced, the directives to clothing 
manufacturers were supported by a sys- 
tem of “fabric purchase authorizations’’. 
in the case of woollen and worsted fabrics. 
These entitled manufacturers to the 
fabrics required in the garments they were 
directed to produce. However, by 1946 
the fabrics were apparently flowing in 
adequate quantities into the desired chan- 
nels, and this system was dropped and 
fabric manufacturers were advised or 
directed to look after the needs of the 
clothing manufacturers working under 
garment directives. 


Under these modified controls the out- 
put of garments under directive, though 
retarded at times by the effects of indus- 
trial disputes and of shortages of materials, 
showed some improvement during the 
year. In the case of woollen garments 
production in most instances substantially 
exceeded the directive quotas. Shortages 


of cotton fabrics, however, impeded the 


production of some cotton garments, such 
as shirts and children’s wear. Despite the 
difficulties in connection with supplies of 
_ some rayon fabrics, the directives cover- 
ing rayon garments were reasonably 
successful. 

By the end of 1946 the supplies of cer- 
tain fabrics, particularly woollens and 
rayons, had improved to the point where 
the related garment directives could be 
terminated. Accordingly, manufacturers 
of these garments were simply advised, 
for 1947, to continue their previous pat- 
tern of production and distribution. For- 
mal directives were also discontinued in 
the case of manufacturers of garments, 
such as shirts and children’s wear, using 
woven cotton fabrics; but here the reason 
for the change was not the assurance of 
future fabric supplies, but rather the 
complete lack of assurance, having regard 
to the ending of U. S. allocations and 
adverse developments in the United 
Kingdom. The only directives continuing 
into 1947 in their original form are those 
covering knitted underwear and hosiery. 

The rapid rate of demobilization in 
1945 and the first part of 1946, resulted 


in acute shortages of men’s clothing. The 


special priority system, under which each 
serviceman when discharged was provided 


with a certificate entitling him to priority — 


in the purchase of a suit, was continued 
through 1946. In July, demobilization 


‘was tapering off and the regulations re- 


quiring manufacturers to set aside 35 per 
cent of their production for delivery 


against priority certificates were rescinded. © 


The issue of priority suit purchase cer- 


tificates was continued until October 30, © 


1946, and retailers and merchant tailors 
were required to honour the certificates 
up to the end of the year. By the ist of 
December, 537,000 suits had been pro- 
vided under this system. It successfully 


filled an extraordinary demand for suits. 


Moreover, many retailers gave informal 
priority on coats, shirts and socks to 
certificate holders. 

Arrangements were also made to secure 
the maximum production of men’s shirts. 
Early in 1946, the Board’s directive pro- 
gram was strengthened by prohibiting 
manufacturers from using shirting mate- 
rials for any other purpose so long as they 
were not fully meeting their quotas under 


directive, and later in the year directive 


quotas were increased. Special supplies 


of fabrics were made available to shirt — 


manufacturers by arranging to obtain a 
larger proportion of the Canadian alloca- 


tion of cotton fabrics from the United 
The Board 


States in shirting material. 
further directed that manufacturers might 


not hold in inventory more than one | 
month’s production of shirts and special — 


arrangements were made to insure the 
best use of inventories of fabrics held by 
manufacturers. Finally, a price increase 


was authorized which in part was designed — 


to encourage the production of the lower 


-priced shirts. These measures helped to 


sustain and increase the production of — 


shirts in face of difficult supply conditions. 

In knit goods, as elsewhere, there were 
continuing shortages of cottons, but wool- 
lens and rayons were in better supply. 
The worst shortages occurred in cotton, 


and light wool and cotton, underwear and. 


these arose chiefly from difficulties in 
obtaining supplies of fine knitting yarns 
not made in Canada. Production of 


women’s hosiery was seriously retarded 
during the spring and summer because of 


unforeseen technical difficulties in chang- 


ing over from rayon to nylon, but as the 


year drew to a close production increased 
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were withdrawn during 1946. 
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and supplies of hosiery improved con- 


siderably. Knitted outerwear and heavy 
woollen underwear for outdoor workers 
were in fairly good supply. 

The final standardization and simplifi- 
cation restrictions applicable to textiles 
In March, 
the order limiting a manufacturer to 50 
styles each season was revoked. The only 
remaining restriction of this type was one 
limiting the use of fleece fabrics to essen- 
tial garments. 


_E. PricE. PROBLEMS AND SUBSIDIES 


There were many pricing problems in 
regard to textiles and clothing during 
1946 and running into 1947. For the first 
time since the price ceiling was established, 
widespread and significant advances were 
authorized in textile prices, as indicated 
by the 7% per cent increase in the official 
index of the retail prices of clothing during 
the year. The reasons for this upward 
adjustment in the textile price structure, 
which is still in process, have been twofold. 
In the first place, stability of prices from 
the establishment of the ceiling until the 
beginning of 1946 had involved the pay- 
ment of substantial and increasing sub- 
sidies applying in varying degree to most 
imported textile fibres and materials and 
in a few cases to the domestic manufacture 
of yarns and fabrics. With the war over, a 
process of gradual reduction and elimina- 
tion of these emergency subsidies began 
and by the early part of 1947 most textile 
subsidies, except a much reduced subsidy 
basis for imported cotton and cotton 
goods, had been removed. This process 
involved more or less corresponding price 
increases throughout the whole structure 
of textile prices, from the yarns and 
fabrics right down to the clothing and 
piece goods on the retail counters. In the 
Acca place, the textile industry like 
other industries was faced with a serious 
problem of higher costs, resulting from 
wage increases, a continued high turnover 
of labour, and other factors. In most 
branches of the industry, the accumula- 
tion of such cost increases reached a point 
where price adjustments were necessary. 
Thus in addition to price increases 
authorized as a result of subsidy reduction, 
there were a number of other advances 
particularly in the clothing and needle- 
work trades. 

In the sphere of woollens and worsteds, 
considerable progress was made during 


1946 towards a return to a price level 
reflecting actual raw material costs, and 
by the end of January, 1947, all subsidies 
had been eliminated. The first steps in 
this direction were taken in February, 
1946. Following some recession in prices 
in Empire raw wools late in 1945 it was 
decided that no further import subsidies 
would be approved on raw wool, oil- 
combed tops from the United Kingdom, or 
dry-combed tops from Australia, our 
normal sources of supply. Other imports 
of tops still required some subsidies. The 
domestic subsidy on worsted yarns was 
cancelled as of March 1, 1946 and that 
on worsted fabrics on the ist of April. 
At the same time fine woollen yarn and 
fabric ceilings were adjusted to compen- 
sate for subsidy removal. The increase in 
ceilings had the added effect of reducing 
the remaining import subsidies, though 
the reduction which might have been 
expected was not fully realized because of 
increases in external prices of wool and 
worsted goods following the termination 
of the Empire wool purchasing agreements 
late in 1946. Higher ceiling prices on 
clothing and manufactured goods, neces- 
sitated by increased fabric prices, did not 
go into effect until the June 1, 1946, the 
time lag being designed to minimize the 
possibility of inventory profits. 

Early in 1947, it was decided that, in 
view of the improving supply position, 
the time had come to cancel all remaining 
subsidies in the wool field. This action 
increased. the cost of certain imported 
goods, particularly worsted fabrics, and 
in most cases added to the costs of pro- 
ducing domestic yarns, fabrics and knit 
goods. While no general increase in the 
domestic ceilings on woollen and worsted 
fabrics has yet been authorized, an up- 
ward adjustment is unavoidable. 

In rayon and rayon goods, relatively 
few price adjustments occurred and sub- 
sidy arrangements continued largely un- 
changed until the final month of the year. 
In December, however, the first important 
step was taken toward removal of sub- 
sidies when all fabrics of more than 50 per 
cent rayon were made ineligible for sub- 
sidy except when imported for use as 
linings in the manufacture of clothing. 
Imported rayon fabrics form a relatively 
small part of the total Canadian supply 
and in general are used in the manufacture 
of higher-priced clothing and home fur- 
nishings. 
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Though two steps toward the removal 
of cotton subsidies have been taken, the 
last one on February 1, 1947, being of 
major proportions, a considerable subsidy 
still remains. The subsidized cost of U. S. 
cotton to the Canadian mills is now 
approximately 24.4 cents per pound while 
the laid-down costs of such cotton in 
Montreal on the basis of the recent market 
prices in New York would be around 28 
or 29 cents. 

The basic subsidy in the cotton field is 
the import subsidy on raw cotton. When 
the overall price ceiling was imposed in 
1941 the prices of machine knitting yarn 
and cotton fabrics had advanced more or 
less in line with the rising American raw 
cotton quotations while the retail prices 
of finished cotton goods were generally 
related to the lower prices of primary 
textiles which prevailed some months 
earlier. Thus the Board faced the alter- 
native either of allowing a general increase 
in the prices of cotton textiles which at 
the time would have been extraordinarily 
difficult if possible at all to control, or of 
reducing the prices of yarns and fabrics. 
The latter course was chosen and the 
fabric ceilings were ‘‘rolled back’’ to the 
levels prevailing in February, 1941. In 
the case of machine knitting yarns the 
“‘roll-back’”’ was eventually based on the 


level of June, 1940. While this action did* 


not involve the immediate payment of 
subsidies on raw cotton, it was recognized 
that, as inventories purchased at lower 
prices were used up and replaced in a 
rising market, subsidies would become 
necessary. The Commodity Prices Stab- 
ilization Corporation, therefore, entered 
into a series of agreements with the pri- 
mary cotton mills under which the Cor- 
poration agreed to subsidize raw cotton 
going into the production of domestic 
civilian goods down to a schedule of basic 
prices appropriate to February, 1941, 
yarn and fabric prices. For their part, the 
cotton companies agreed not to claim 
subsidy beyond an amount that would 
bring their annual profits up to 116-2/3 
per cent of standard profits. Because their 
inventories were large and their profits 
were generally such as to preclude subsidy 
claims under the agreement, no substan- 
tial subsidy payments were required until 
1944. By that time, low cost inventories 
had been used up and in 1945 profits were 
further affected by the reduction in war 
contracts. By the end of 1945, the world 
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price of raw cotton had risen to a level 
nearly double the subsidized basis of © 
about 11.4 cents per pound for U. S._ 
cotton. oE 

Early in 1946, the first step was taken 
in bringing the Canadian price level for 
cotton goods more in line with actual raw 
material costs. On the ist of March, the 
base on which subsidy was calculated was 
raised by 4 cents per pound, increasing ~ 
the cost of U. S. cotton to Canadian mills — 
to about 15.4 cents per pound. The 
advance in the cost of raw cotton in- 
volved a general increase in the ceiling 
prices of cotton yarns and fabrics, spread-. 
ing out to affect the prices of most finished 
cotton goods. In most cases, the second- 
ary manufacturers using cotton yarns and 
fabrics were permitted to add the in- 
creased cost to their ceiling prices. These 
price increases were in turn controlled 
down to the retail level by the use of 
specified markups. . 


At the time the basis of subsidy was 
changed, it meant a reduction in pay- 
ments of about one-third. However soon 
after the change, a sharp increase took 
place in raw cotton prices in the United 
States which soared to a high point of 
40 cents per pound in October, 1946, and 
though the market declined subsequently 
to around 30 cents, the anticipated saving 
was completely wiped out and the cost of 
subsidies considerably increased. After 
long consideration, the Board was author- 
ized by the Government to raise the basis 
for subsidy on February 1, 1947. While 
the world price of cotton had fallen from 
its peak, it was still not far from double 
the subsidized cost to Canadian mills of - 
15.4 cents and there was little if any 
prospect of the market falling to this 
level in the reasonably near future. It is 
true that futures prices on the New York 
market were materially lower than spot 
prices. But the U. S. support price was 
over 24 cents and in all probability would © 
be somewhat higher in the coming season. 
With these factors in mind, the base price 
for subsidy purposes was raised 9 cents to 
24.4 cents per pound. Like the previous 
increase, this adjustment necessitates 
general increases in the whole ceiling price 
structure for cotton and cotton-mixed 
textiles, clothing and home furnishings. 
The increases will inevitably be substan-_ 
tial, more particularly since they are 
associated with certain other adjustments 
based on the financial position of the © 
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primary mills and the knitting mills. In 
_ general, the readjustment is likely to 
_ result in price increases for cotton apparel 
_at the retail level in the neighbourhood of 

_ 25 per cent though it will be some time 
before the change becomes fully effective. 
In addition to the price adjustments on 
clothing which were authorized during 
1946 as a result of subsidy reductions, 
some increases were also required in view 


of advances in other costs, and particu- 


larly labour costs. The adjustment of 
prices of men’s shirts, pyjamas, and 
fabric underwear in April, 1946, of 10 
per cent on the lower-priced lines and 
5 per cent on more expensive lines gave 
some recognition to this factor as well as 
_ to the effects of subsidy reduction. The 
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effect of increased labour costs was also 


an important element in the adjustments 
in the prices of men’s and boys’ clothing - 
ranging from 5% per cent to 9 per cent 
authorized in June and in those of chil- 
dren’s clothing in July. In the fall, manu- 
facturers of women’s coats and suits, and 
of women’s, misses’ and children’s wear 
were permitted to add moderate per- 
centages—31l4 per cent in the first 
instance and 5 per cent in the second—to 
their applications for price fixations, again 
because of the effects of higher labour 
costs on their financial position. [In 
December, an 8 per cent increase was 
authorized in the prices of work clothing 
for similar reasons. 


VI—HIDES LEATHER 


During the early part of 1946, the 
supply of domestic and imported hides, 
skins and leather was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. As a result of the heavy 
slaughterings of cattle in 1945, domestic 
cattle hides were plentiful and the con- 
tract to export a substantial quantity of 
hides to the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration and _lib- 
erated countries was fulfilled. Imported 
supplies of skins were adequate as Canada 
was able to purchase practically all the 
allocations received from the International 
Hides, Skins and Leather Committee. 

Future supplies seemed fairly well 
assured. Domestic slaughterings con- 
tinued at a high level and the Internation- 
al Committee was still controlling the 
foreign market, allocating the exportable 
surpluses of skins, hides and leather on the 
basis of each country’s pre-war purchases. 
This reasonably good supply position, 
together with the reduction in shipping 
costs and the cancellation of the War 
Exchange Tax, led to the cancellation of 
subsidies on all imported cattle hides and 
tanning materials, without any corres- 
ponding price increases, effective March 
1, 1946. ; 

The fairly settled outlook for the imme- 
diate future was, however, disrupted 
towards the middle of the year. The 
International Committee lost control of 
world supplies and’ prices because of 
strong bidding in world markets by non- 
member countries who had received no 
allocations. The Committee disbanded 


late in June, 1946, and immediately prices 
of foreign skins increased substantially, in 
in some instances by more than 150 per 
cent. With the termination of allocations 
through the Committee, imported sup- 
plies were uncertain for some months. 
About the same time the domestic supply 
of cattle hides also began to tighten. 
Cattle slaughterings began to decrease 
and tanners started to draw on inven- 
tories. Additional cattle hides could now 
only be imported at prices much higher 
than domestic prices. The Board, there- 
fore, was faced with the alternative of 
subsidizing necessary imports of cattle 
hides or of allowing price increases both 
to tanners and to manufacturers. It was 
decided that price increases in leather and 
footwear were at that time inadvisable 
and, accordingly, in November, 1946, the 
Board agreed to subsidize the import of a 
limited quantity of heavy cattle hides 
until the supply position became clearer. 
At the same time an export program to 
maintain traditional markets while con- 
serving domestic supplies was drawn up. 

In January, 1947, after further review 
of the outlook for domestic cattle hides, 
leather and footwear, the decision was 
reached that the domestic supply of hides 
would probably be just about sufficient to | 
meet domestic requirements for leather. 
Accordingly, no more imports are to be 
subsidized and, after March, 1947, it is 
intended that exports, whether of leather 
or footwear, will only be permitted to the 
extent that cattle hides are imported. 
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Price ceilings on cattle hides (also horse 
hides and calf and kipskins) were in- 
creased in January, 1947, by about 20 
per cent, but they are still below pre- 
vailing prices in the United States; 
leather prices were raised approximately 
1744 per cent in view of the hide increase 
and other increased costs in the tanning 
industry. 

While cattle hides provide the greater 
part of the leather used in Canada, other 
lighter leathers are used for gloves and 
other garments, linings and uppers for 
footwear, and many other purposes. 
These leathers are made from various 
types of skins—calf, goat, kid, sheep, 
lamb, etc..—and are mostly imported, 
from a wide variety of sources—India, 
East Africa, South Africa, New Zealand, 
U.S.A., and several South American 
countries. While the allocations of the 
International Committee lasted, Canada 
was able to secure reasonable quantities 
of most types at reasonable prices. But 
later prices rose steeply, and while sup- 
plies which had been held off the market 
were now offered for sale, Canadian pur- 
chasers had no assurance of obtaining 
their share. In some cases, such as New 
Zealand calf skins and pickled sheep and 
lamb skins, bulk purchases by the United 
Kingdom have made the task of Canadian 
importers more difficult. By the end of 
1946, however, some slight recession of 
prices had set in, and the supply situation 
had clarified. 

The higher world prices which Canada 
has now to pay for sheep skins and goat 
skins have increased the subsidy costs of 
these imports. In addition, the rapid rise 
in prices made it necessary to subsidize 
sheep skin and goat skin leather, and also 
various types of skins and leathers used 
in the manufacture of gloves, which had, 
for the most part, previously been im- 


ported without subsidy. The subsidy paid 
to the domestic tanners of gloves and 
garment leather had been discontinued in - 
February, 1946, and corresponding price 
increases permitted. 

Based on the good supplies of leathers 
available during the earlier part of the 
year, and the high level of domestic de- 
mand, the Canadian footwear industry 
far exceeded all previous production 
records in 1946. Production of leather 
footwear rose from 39 million pairs in 
1945 (a record up to that time) to 44. 
million pairs in 1946. Domestic supplies 
of men’s civilian footwear were 1.2 mil- 
lions higher, offsetting a decline of about 
the same amount in military footwear. 
Exports rose from 1.3 million pairs in 
1945 to an all-time high level of 3.1 mil- 
lion pairs. The largest part of the exports 
went to the British West Indies and 
Newfoundland, but nearly a million pairs 
went, under the auspices of U.N.R.R.A., 
to Eastern European countries including 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Czechoslavakia. 

During 1946, the companies continued 
to make the 3 per cent surcharge which 
had been in effect since 1944. In the latter 
part of the year rising costs, particularly 
that of imported leather, caused consider- 
able difficulty to the industry, and nume- 
rous firms were in a position to seek price 
adjustments on the grounds of financial 
necessity. About half the firms in the 
industry were granted price increases 
ranging from 8 per cent to 10 per cent. 
In January, 1947, a general adjustment 
of 11 per cent on men’s footwear and 9 
per cent on women’s footwear was allowed 
on the basis of the increased cost of leather. 

In August, 1946, manufacturers of 
luggage were authorized an increase of 
approximately 6 per cent on the basis of 
financial need, and in January, 1947, 
ceiling prices were suspended on luggage. 


VII PULP AND PAPER 


During 1946 the major problem facing 
the Board in the sphere of pulp and paper 
was to assure sufficient supplies for domes- 
tic use and to adjust prices in view of 
changing conditions at home and abroad. 
Domestic demand for all classes of pulp 
and paper products, particularly those 
used for packaging and building, was un- 
usually high. At the same time, external 
demand was very heavy and the prices 


offered in world markets were considerably 
higher than in Canada. Thus, though 
production was at a high level, it was 
necessary to continue allocation and dis- 
tribution controls over basic ‘items of 
pulp and paper to protect domestic sup- 
plies. These included woodpulp, most 
types of paper, paperboard, some con- 
verted paper products, and shipping cases. 
While there was no formal system of 


domestic allocation for pulpwood, control 


_ Over exports had to be retained. 


rs ' 


A. “PRICES 


; Certain changes in pulp and_ paper 
Prices were authorized during the year. 
Following an intensive examination of 


_ Operating results, an upward adjustment 


_in price ceilings averaging about 71% per 
cent at the producer level was authorized 
in April, 1946, for all pulp and paper 


items except newsprint. Up to that time 


no price increases had been permitted on 
__these products since the inception of the 


price ceiling and the authorized advances 


u 


gave some recognition to the substantial 
increase in the cost of wood and labour 
which had occurred during these four 
and one-half years. In January, 1947, 


further price adjustments were permitted 


in order to take account of increases in 
labour and other operating costs and to 
reduce the gap between domestic and 
foreign prices. Ceiling prices on most 
grades of pulps and their products were 
raised by an average of approximately 10 
per cent. Maximum prices on waste paper 


were increased slightly in line with the 


new pulp prices and to meet higher costs 
of sorting and packing. At the same time 
ceiling prices were removed for a further 
list of items, the most important being 
dissolving pulps and grades of pulp used 
for the manufacture of newsprint; certain 
special items in fine papers and paper- 
board, and all converted paper products. 

In May, 1946, manufacturers’ prices of 
newsprint were suspended from the pro- 
visions of price control subject to the 
understanding that the Canadian prices 
would not be raised above the level which 
would maintain the historic differential 


- between prices in the United States and 


Canada. At the time of suspension, prices 
in Canada were $9 per ton below this level 
as a result of the two price increases 
authorized by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in the United States in March, 
1945, and January, 1946, and which were 
not reflected in Canadian ceiling prices. 


' Accordingly, prices in Canada rose by 


this amount. Wholesalers and distributors 


“of newsprint were permitted to pass on the 


increase in manufacturers’ prices to their 


customers but were limited to their basic 
period mark-ups. 
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B. NEWSPRINT AND PULPWwoop — 
SUPPLIES AND DISTRIBUTION 


There was a further increase in the cut 
of pulpwood in the winter months of 
1945-46 and as a result the production of 
woodpulp and newsprint increased sub- 
stantially. Total production of wood- 
pulps was nearly 6,500,000 tons in 1946, 
representing an increase of 16 per cent 
over the previous year. Output of news- 
print in 1946 at about 4,150,000 tons 
was the highest on record, being some 
27 per cent greater than in 1945, and about 
44 per cent in excess of 1939. 

Allocation of Canadian newsprint pro- 
duction to export markets and all asso- 
ciated controls had been discontinued at 
the end of 1945,* but arrangements were 
continued to ensure domestic supplies of 
newsprint. The permit system controlling 
the use of newsprint and other print paper 
was replaced at the beginning of the year 
by direction of distribution from the 
mills. On May 1, 1946, when manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices for newsprint were 
suspended, this formal direction of dis- 
tribution was replaced by an informal 
arrangement under which the mills con- 
tinued to offer as a minimum supply to 
existing Canadian customers the quotas 
established by the formal directives. In 
addition, the industry undertook to make 
available to the Canadian market as a 
whole an equitable percentage—in effect 
about 7 per cent—of any increase in sup- 
ply which became available from Cana- 
dian mills for sale in Canada and the 
United States. This arrangement has 
been fully implemented and is_ being 
continued until June 30, 1947. 

As in the case of newsprint, allocation 
of shipments of woodpulps to all external 
markets was discontinued on December 
31, 1945. Because of the heavy external 
demand which if given free rein could have 
gravely reduced and distorted the balance 
of the Canadian output of pulp and paper 
products, allocation of all grades of pulp 
for domestic use was continued through- 
out 1946, and increases were allowed when 
necessary and feasible. 

Newsprint sold by manufacturers and 
those grades of woodpulps on which maxi- 
mum prices were suspended in January, 
1947, automatically ceased to be subject 
to equitable distribution controls. Sup- 


* Described in W.P.T.B. Report, Jan. — Dec. 1945, 
Shs}. 


p. 


pliers of these types of woodpulps which 
remained under the price ceiling and of 
newsprint paper soid in sheets or rolls 
were permitted freedom of distribution 
with respect to 20 per cent of their current 
supplies for the domestic market. | 


C. OTHER PAPER CONTROLS 


Though total production of paper and 
paper products was at a high level, there 
were many problems of obtaining suff- 
cient output of needed types and assuring 
effective and equitable distribution. Spec- 
ial attention was given to the heavy needs 
of construction and housing and to those 
of food for shipment abroad as well as to 
the domestic market. Various forms of 
distribution control were therefore con- 
tinued, and paper-boards, brown or wrap» 
ping paper, some converted paper prod- 
ucts, and shipping cases remained subject 
to distribution directives during the year. 

In view of the shortage of jute and 
cotton bags for agricultural products and 
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the increased need for bags to pack 
building products such as cement, it was | 
necessary to double the output of multi- 
wall paper sacks. Since the capacity to- 
produce the kind of paper required for this 
purpose was limited, a substantial amount 
of brown paper was diverted from use for 
wrapping to production of these sacks. 
The supply of waste paper remained 
inadequate to meet the domestic demand 
even though some mills were able to im- 
port small quantities from the United 
States. The Board, therefore, continued 
to allocate waste paper supplies to the 
various users, and where necessary gave 
special consideration to the needs of mills 
producing products for housing construc- 
tion and other essential uses. While col- 
lections of waste paper have been well 
maintained, aided by salvage campaigns 
organized by the consuming industry, the 
total supply is still short of requirements 
and the system of allocation is being 
continued. o% 


VIII LUMBER AND CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


In spite of many obstacles to produc- 
tion the supply of building materials 
continued to increase during 1946 but 
was still insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the large scale housing program 
and other building demands. Labour 
shortages limited production in many 
cases, and industrial disputes reduced the 
output of some products, especially struc- 
tural steel, other building materials com- 
posed of steel, and to a lesser degree 
lumber. 

The Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, which is the government agency 
chiefly concerned with the construction of 
housing, established a minimum target of 
50,000 new housing units for 1946, 2,000 
more than were completed during 1945. 
Since the level of construction during the 
thirties was very low, the requirements of 
the housing program have taxed the capa- 
city of the building materials industry to 
produce a number of the essential mate- 
rials. 

An inter-departmental committee, on 
which the Board is represented, continued 
to deal with current supply difficulties for 
all building materials, to plan steps for 
increasing building supplies, and to co- 
ordinate the activities of government 


agencies relating to housing and building | 
materials. 

The distribution of construction prod- 
ucts generally remained subject through- 
out 1946 to the “Policy of Equitable 
Distribution”’ under which manufacturers 
and wholesalers were required to dis- 
tribute goods in short supply in propor- 
tion to their 1941 sales to each customer. 
However, cement supplies, including port- 
land, mortar and waterproofing cement, 
were removed from this control in August 
as the resumption of ‘road building had 
made the 1941 distribution pattern no 
longer appropriate. By the revision of 
this equitable distribution policy in Jan- 
uary, 1947, suppliers of a number of 
building and construction materials were 
allowed freedom of distribution with 
respect to 20 per cent of their current 
supplies; the remaining 80 per cent con- 
tinued to be subject to the rules of equi- 
table distribution. Items thus affected 
included builders’ hardware, plumbers’ 
brass, cast-iron soil pipe, and plumbing 
and sanitary equipment. In addition, 
articles on which price ceilings were sus- 
pended in January, 1947, such as paints 
and varnishes, automatically became com- 
pletely free of equitable distribution 
controls. 


“pe 


A. LUMBER 


During the winter and spring months 
of 1946 the level of woods operations 
- across Canada continued high and gave 
indications of improvement in the lumber 
supply. In May, however, a labour dis- 
pute brought about a virtually complete 
stoppage for over a month in the British 
Columbia lumber industry, the effects of 
_ which were widely felt. Following resump- 

tion of work in that area production rose 
- to high figures and total output in Canada 
for 1946 should approximately equal or 
slightly exceed that for 1945. 


The demand for lumber both in the 
domestic and export markets has rerhained 
seemingly insatiable. The maintenance of 
export control has resulted in a somewhat 
larger proportion of the total output being 
retained in Canada than before the war, 
in spite of the fact that external prices 
have been rising steadily with a further 
widening in the spread between them and 
controlled domestic prices. The pull of 
high export prices together with the heavy 
domestic demands and rising costs of 
production resulted in intensified pressure 
against the domestic price ceiling. En- 
forcement of price control inevitably 
became more difficult. There has been a 
tendency to short-circuit normal trade 
channels. The Board strengthened the 
system of inspection and enforcement to 
curtail black market activities, but the 
shortage of competent and experienced 
investigators has added to the difficulty 
of the task. 

In the course of 1946, there were a 
number of price adjustments applying to 
lumber and lumber products. They were 
necessitated by increased costs of pro- 
duction, inadequate output of certain 
lines, and by difficulties in distribution 
and grading. A major change in ceiling 
prices was made on the 1st of April, when 
a general increase of 8 per cent in the 
mill and wholesale prices of both soft and 
hard woods was announced. No increase 
was permitted in retail prices except to 
the extent that retailers had previously 
passed on to consumers the benefit of the 
removal of the 8 per cent sales tax in 
May, 1945. The adjustment in manu- 
facturers’ ceilings, therefore, placed re- 
tailers in the same position with respect 
to margins as was the case prior to May, 
1945. Later in the year higher maximum 
prices were authorized on British Colum- 
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bia red cedar shingles in view of substan- 
tial increases in the cost of logs and higher 
wage rates. This adjustment, effective in 
October, amounted to approximately 20 
per cent. 

For some time production costs of 
hardwood flooring manufacturers had 
been rising as a result of increases in 
hardwood lumber prices, higher processing 
and transportation costs and increased 
wage rates. In the spring of the year pro- 
ducers were faced with further additions 
to their costs arising from the 8 per cent 
increase in lumber prices and the intro- 
duction of a shorter work week. In these 
circumstances and in view of the necessity 
of obtaining maximum output of hard- 
wood flooring for the housing program, an 
upward adjustment of approximately 13 
per cent in the prices of maple, birch and 
elm flooring was permitted effective in 
May. The production of oak flooring was 
resumed during the year. Since the costs 
of lumber and of manufacturing were sub- 
stantially higher than in the basic period, 
the Board authorized manufacturers in 
August, 1946, to increase their maximum 
price for oak flooring over the 1941 level 
to the same extent as had been permitted 
on birch and maple flooring since 1941. 

In November, retail prices of lumber 
were adjusted upward in an area in 
Northern Ontario comprising the towns 
of New Liskeard, Haileybury, Timmins, 
Kirkland Lake and their adjacent terri- 
tories. Retail ceiling prices in this area 
were generally established below the level 
for the remainder of the province since 
dealers close to the source of supply were 
formerly able to buy below wholesale 
ceiling prices. With the increase in de- 
mand, however, these dealers could no 
longer buy below the ceilings and follow- 
ing an examination of their financial situa- 
tion the retail ceilings were raised to those 
established for other parts of Ontario. 

During the year several revisions were 
made in price ceilings designed to secure 
more widespread distribution of certain 
types of lumber. One concerned Maritime 
lumber, where in May, 1946, the method 
of establishing maximum prices was 
changed from a delivered to an f.o.b. mill 
basis. Under the previous delivered prices, 
the amounts included for freight were 
only sufficient to cover transportation 
within the Maritime Provinces and con- 
sequently there was little incentive for 
dealers to ship outside this region. An- 
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other revision related to Pacific Coast 
white pine lumber and permitted manu- 
facturers to add freight charges based on 
the full shipping weight. Formerly, 
freight charges in excess of specified ship- 
ping weights for such lumber could not be 
charged to the buyer. However, because 
of the heavy demand, lumber is frequently 
not held for thorough drying and to con- 
tinue limiting freight charges to specified 
weights would have reduced shipments to 
distant buyers. 

In the course of the year there were 
various minor adjustments in lumber 
ceiling prices, designed in part to :aid en- 
forcement and check abuses. In February‘ 
1946, standard maximum prices were 
established on sales of hardwood lumber 
from the Vancouver Forest District. 
These uniform prices which replaced those 
previously in effect under price fixations, 
also gave effect to a price increase to com- 
pensate for a reduction in export quotas. 
In March ceiling prices on certain types 
of softwood lumber were adjusted by re- 
ducing or eliminating differentials on spec- 
ial grades or types to check abuses through 
up-grading. 

Prices of millwork had generally been 
maintained at substantially basic period 
levels despite rising costs of labour, 
lumber, glass and other component mate- 
rials. During the year, however, the 
Board made two important adjustments 
to offset higher costs of production and to 
encourage the output of items urgently 
required for the housing program. In 
November, 1946, ceiling prices of doors, 
screen doors and windows, and door and 
window frames were increased 20 per cent 
and a 25 per cent increase was authorized 
in the price of sash. The adjustment made 
at this time did not apply to hollow slab 
veneer doors which had received special 
treatment earlier in the year. In the 
previous April the Timber Control had 
made arrangements for the production of 
a substantial quantity of these doors 
which had been off the market for some 
time because of the low basic period 
prices established for them. 


B. OTHER CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Production of a number of construction 
materials was greater in 1946 than in 
1945. By the end of September, 1946, 
more cement had been produced than in 
the full year of 1945. Brick production in 


1946 was somewhat larger than in 1945, 
although labour shortages continued to 
hamper this industry, and output of 
structural tile was nearly 40 per cent 
higher. The supply of rockwool increased 
substantially in 1946 and the production 
of gypsum wallboard continued at a very 
high level. Output of metal building sup- 
plies was seriously impeded as a result of 
industrial disputes, in some cases directly 
and in most cases through the consequent 
shortages of fabricated metals. More 
warm-air furnaces were produced than in 
1945 but output was still short of require- 
ments. The supply of builder’s hardware 
was somewhat less than in the previous 
year. Cast iron soil pipe and fittings were 
also scarce though there was some increase 
in production. The most acute shortages 
were in steel pipes and fittings, wrought 
iron pipes and tubes, nails and spikes. 
During the year, costs of producing 
most building supplies increased con- 
siderably as a result of wage increases, — 
higher prices for some materials, and 
irregular deliveries and shortages. u- 
merous individual and local price adjust- | 
ments were necessary in regard to brick,. 
sand, gravel, crushed stone and building 
lime. Higher maximum prices were 
authorized on soil pipe. Production costs 
had risen substantially because of the 
shortage of iron scrap which involved the 
substitution of more expensive pig iron, 
because of the authorized increase in the 
price of iron, and because of increased 
labour costs. The subsidy which was in - 
effect up to April, 1946, was discontinued. 


Early in 1946 an increase of 5 per cent 
was authorized in the prices of plumbers’ 
brass and a further increase of about the 
same amount was permitted later in the 
year. The first adjustment proved in- 
sufficient, partly because some of the pro- 
ducers who had expanded their facilities 
during the war found that because of 
the acute shortage of materials they 
were unable to maintain an efficient rate 
of production. The maximum prices of 
builders’ hardware were also raised during 
the year. Some companies had discon- 
tinued the production of loss lines while 
those manufacturers who had maintained 
production were in a position to demon- 
strate financial need. A 10 per cent in- 
crease was therefore granted on the lower- 
priced lines in order to provide needed 
relief to those manufacturers who were 
continuing to produce them and to en- | 


ae courage their production by other com- 


_ panies. 


Manufacturers of paints and varnishes 


- found their costs increased as a result of 


the advance authorized in August, 1946, 


- in the price of linseed oil. 


« 


Selling prices 
of paints and varnishes had been below 


legal ceilings since May, 1945, when the 
- 8 per cent sales tax was removed from 


building materials. Following the increase 


‘in the price of linseed oil, the industry 


raised its prices to legal ceilings. 
Towards the end of 1946, an additional 
criterion was admitted in pricing supplies 
which were urgently needed for the 
housing program. When the Minister of 
Reconstruction and Supply advises that 
a particular building product is in critically 
short supply, the Board is prepared to 
consider authorizing an increase in prices 
to induce additional production, even 
though the increases may not be warranted 
on the basis of overall financial need. In 


making this change, it was recognized 


that each such case would require careful 
investigation to ensure that price adjust- 
ments would in fact result in additional 
production without seriously decreasing 
the ‘production of other important lines. 

In January, 1947, a major step was 
taken towards the removal of price con- 
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trols over construction products. The 
more important items released from price 
control were gravel, sand, cinders, stone, 
bricks, tiles and other clay building mate- 
rials, cement and concrete, asbestos and 
asphalt roofing and siding materials, 
roofing and flooring felts and building 
papers, building products fabricated from 
sheet metal, wire screen, sheet glass, 
glazing compound and paints and var- 
nishes. Clay building materials and gravel, 
sand, cinders and stone are largely local 
operations and control of such prices con- 
stituted a heavy administrative burden. 
A variety of price applications were being 
received which involved a disproportion- 
ate expenditure of time on the part of a 
limited trained staff and since production - 
was increasing and competition develop- 
ing the Government decided on decontrol. 
While price increases may follow in the 
case of some of the other products released 
from control, they will frequently not 
exceed the advances which would have 
been necessary if price control had been 
continued. At the same time, producers 
will be free to correct anomalies in their 
price structures which may possibly result 
in some improvement in the pattern of 
production. 


IX. METALS 


The shortage of some metals persisted 
throughout 1946 and in some cases, par- 
ticularly iron. and steel, was seriously 
aggravated by the effects of industrial 
disputes, first in the United States (steel 
and coal), and later in Canada (steel and 
copper fabricating). Some of the controls 
which had been removed late in 1945 
when the Wartime Industries Control 
Board revoked its regulations regarding 
the supply of primary metals, had to be 
reimposed. Early in 1946, the Steel Con- 
trol was re-established under the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply, and 
throughout the remainder of the year the 
Controller directed production with a 
view to securing the maximum output of 
finished products. 

There were a number of price and sub- 
sidy developments. The shortage of steel 
and iron and steel scrap necessitated cer- 
tain special subsidy arrangements. Rela- 
tively permanent increases in production 
costs of substantial proportions led to a 


general increase in the maximum prices 
of basic steel products. The widening 
spread between the controlled domestic 
prices and external prices of copper, lead 
and zinc encouraged a high rate of domes- 
tic demand and added further to the 
difficulties of price control. In January, 
1947, higher ceiling prices were au- 


thorized on these metals, thus reducing 


the disparity between their domestic 
ceilings and world prices. At the same time 
an increase in the ceiling price of antimony 
eliminated the trading loss on this metal. 
Silver was released from price control in 
February, 1946, and in January, 1947, 
ceiling prices were suspended on all non- 
ferrous metals except aluminum, anti- 
mony, copper, lead, zinc, tin and nickel. 
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Reconversion demands for iron and 
steel were very heavy and production in 
1946 was retarded by a series of industrial 
disputes, the most important being those 


IRON AND STEEL 


in the steel, coal and shipping industries. 
The prospect of an acute shortage of steel 
as a result of the U.S. steel strike led 
the Government in January, 1946, to 
re-establish the Steel Control. Canada 
depends on the United States for much 
of her steel supply including many special 
grades of sheet and certain fabricated 
steels which are not produced domes- 
tically. The sharp fall in imports of these 
products was eventually reflected in a 
curtailed output of finished goods, par- 
ticularly automobiles, refrigerators, and 
stoves. 


The steel strike was followed by the 
coal strike in the United States which 
again curtailed steel production. In July, 
1946, came the dispute in the Canadian 
steel industries, lasting about two and a 
half months, producing even more serious 
and widespread shortages which were 
particularly critical in sheet, rods and pig 
iron. 

Controls and directives over the pro- 
duction and distribution of basic steel 
were re-established by the Steel Control 
early in the year. Steel mills producing 
basic steel were obliged to divert for 
domestic use a considerable tonnage 
which would otherwise have been sold on 
the export market; certain of the more 
profitable but less essential lines of produc- 
tion were reduced or eliminated in favour 
of more urgently needed types; in some 
cases production from highly uneconomic 
units which otherwise would not have 
been used was continued and expanded. 
Measures which from a commercial stand- 
point were unprofitable had to be taken 
to alleviate the serious effects of the steel 
shortage. Since these measures were of a 
clearly temporary nature, compensation 
for losses incurred was provided by means 
of subsidy payments. Two of the pro- 
ducers were paid special subsidies to offset 
the losses involved in keeping furnaces 
in operation which would otherwise not 
have been used. One pig iron producer 
was subsidized when the supplies of coke 
needed to keep the plant in operation 
could only be obtained by purchases from 
more distant sources at much increased 
costs. 

Some transportation subsidies were also 
provided where the diversion of steel, 
although uneconomic and unusual, would 
bring about a greater supply of needed 
finished products. Thus, slabs and billets 
were moved to steel fabricating mills for 
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the Steel Controller’ s Orders had pl 


conversion into finished products 


two of the mills in a position Ms ere 


paid on steel scrap purchased in Wester 
Canada by Eastern steel mills, thus mak- 
ing available to them scrap which would 
otherwise have gone to the export market. — 
A subsidy was paid on a considerable a 
quantity of steel scrap imported from 
abroad. When a pig iron producer was 
forced to close down certain facilities for _ 
repairs, pig iron was diverted into the Pe. 
area of shortage and a transportation — r 
subsidy was paid to assist in equalizing y: 
freight on such shipments. 


In April, 1946, a general price increase :. 
was authorized for the full range of pri- 
mary iron and steel products. There had . 
been no general adjustment in steel prices — 
since 1940 and there was no doubt that — 
costs of production were substantially, — 
and, in many respects, penne et 
higher. This action was taken after — 
months of investigation had clearly estab- — 
lished the need for it. Provision was made _ 
to permit the price increases authorized 4 
for primary iron and steel products to be 
incorporated automatically into com- © 
parable price adjustments by many users — 
of the basic steel products. This automatic — 
adjustment was necessary because iron — 
and steel is used as a raw material by a — 
host of secondary manufacturers many of — 
whom were not in a position to absorb— 
this increase in their costs. It would have 
been quite impracticable to deal with the 
resulting flood of applications for price 
adjustments without serious and dis-_ 
turbing delays. The automatic adjust- 
ment was, therefore, applied to the major- 
ity of steel users though it was withheld | 
from certain industries the products — of 
which were of special importance. 3 

The general price increase did not 
eliminate the need for special subsidies 
The subsidies designed to maintain PO, 
duction which was uneconomic were 
naturally reduced. The transportation n 
subsidies on iron and _ steel, however, 
remained necessary for the time bei 
Then came the industrial dispute in the 
Canadian steel industry and following the 
wage settlement which was authorized 
the National War Labour Board the ra 
of subsidy on uneconomic production I 
again to be raised. The steel short: 


was more acute than ever and until sup- 
plies improved materially every practic- 
able step had to be taken to get maximum 
output of urgently needed types of iron 
and steel. This involved continuance of 
transportation subsidies as well as those 
designed to sustain uneconomic produc- 
tion. 
B. Non-FERROUS METALS 


‘Some non-ferrous metals such as alu- 
minum and magnesium were in good 
supply shortly after the end of hostilities. 
Others, however, notably tin, antimony, 
copper, lead and zinc continued in short 
supply during 1946. World supplies of tin 
have been far below demands, as exports 
from Malaya, the chief source of supply, 
have increased less rapidly than was ex- 
pected. The Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, therefore, continued to 
bulk purchase Canada’s tin supply and 
stocks remained under allocation. Anti- 
mony was also in short supply throughout 
the world and the Board authorized the 
Corporation to bulk purchase this metal; 
a considerable trading loss was involved 
in these functions. In January, 1947, 
however, the resale price to domestic users 
was raised to the level of the purchase 
price which had risen substantially and 
the trading loss was thus eliminated. 
Supplies of antimony have been purchased 
chiefly from China, but the quantities 
delivered in the fall months were not 
adequate. As antimony is essential in the 
hardening of certain forms of lead, produc- 
tion of these forms of lead was conse- 
quently reduced. Secondary or scrap lead 
was already very scarce and it was difficult 
to secure adequate offerings at domestic 
ceiling prices which were considerably 
below prevailing world prices. Exports 
of scrap lead had been strictly limited 
throughout the year, and in September, 
1946, the Board issued regulations limiting 
inventories and placing restrictions on 
sales of secondary lead. 

The pull of higher foreign prices was 
strong in the case of copper and zinc as 
well as lead, and to ensure adequate sup- 
plies for domestic use the Board through- 
out the year has required producers to 
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allocate sufficient quantities for this ~pur- 
pose. While this action limited the volume 
of sales by producers of primary metals 
at the higher export prices, a further step 
was taken to allow them to obtain the 
benefit of higher export prices when metals 
which they sold to domestic manufac- 
turers were ultimately exported, usually 
in fabricated form. Some of the domestic 
processors of these metals were already 
under agreement with the primary pro- 
ducers to share the benefit of the higher 
external prices to the extent that their 
output was exported. In November, 
arrangements were made under which 
those exporters of non-ferrous metal 
products who had not made such agree- 
ments would, 
Prices Stabilization Corporation, refund 
the premium over the domestic price to 
the primary producer of the metal con- 
cerned. In January, 1947, ceiling prices 
were raised on copper, lead and zinc, as 
well as on their secondary or scrap forms. 
Production costs had increased substan- 
tially while domestic prices remained at 
1941 levels and restricted export quotas 
prevented producers from taking full 
advantage of the higher export prices. 
Moreover, the spread between controlled 
domestic ceilings and world prices tended 
to encourage inventory hoarding, a ten- 
dency particularly apparent in the case 
of scrap materials. 

Producers of brass | copper prod- 
ucts had achieved a reasonably good pro- 
duction by early in 1946. This satisfactory 
picture was, however, reversed in the 
spring when a serious and prolonged in- 
dustrial dispute at the plant of the prin- 
cipal Canadian producer of copper and 
brass mill products created critical short- 
ages. During that period the Board 
“froze’’ existing stocks of copper and 
brass products and released them only 
under permit for the most essential uses 
such as housing, refrigerators, farm imple- 
ments and urgent repair work. Shortly 
after the settlement of the dispute in 
October, these restrictions were removed 
since there was ample capacity to produce 
sufficient copper and brass products in 
the reasonably near future. 


xX DURABLE GOODS 


Early in 1946, the durable goods indus- 
tries were making substantial progress 
toward a high level of peacetime produc- 


tion. In the spring and summer, however, 
the series of labour disputes in the United 
States and Canada interrupted and slowed 
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down the flow of such basic raw materials 
as steel, rubber, brass and copper products 
and postponed the time when adequate 
quantities of durable goods would be 
available. It was not until the last quarter 
of the year that production recovered and 
began to approach a volume which was 
more appropriate to the heavy demand. 

Most durable goods used by consumers 
remained under ceiling prices in 1946. 
Ceiling prices for machinery and most 
other items of capital equipment were 
suspended from the provisions of price 
control in May. Serious price increases 
were not anticipated. The prices of 
capital equipment had little immediate 
bearing on the prices of consumers’ goods 
and the administrative task involved in 
maintaining ceilings on goods of such 
varied specification would have been ex- 
tremely difficult and costly. Typewriters 
and office machinery were among the 
items released from control at that time, 
but farm machinery and equipment and 
fishermen’s equipment were retained under 
price control. 

Rising production costs exerted con- 
siderable pressure on the ceilings for con- 
sumers’ durable goods and necessitated a 
number of price adjustments. Costs of 
some important materials, such as steel, 
lumber, and some textiles were higher, 
the prices of some imported components 
advanced, and labour costs rose con- 
siderably. The burden of overhead costs 
was frequently increased by interruptions 
in production schedules. In some cases, 
costs were raised because shortages of 
materials forced producers to go to un- 
usual and more expensive sources of supply 
or to purchase at other than their cus- 
tomary level of trade. In these circum- 
stances, some price increases were neces- 
sary, the most important being those on 
radios, furniture, motor vehicles and a 
number of fabricated metal items. 


A. METAL CONSUMER Goops 


Production of most metal consumer 
goods was, of course, much greater than 
in 1945. At the same time, few items 
were produced in the quantities planned 
by manufacturers and almost all were 
affected by shortages of needed materials 
and components. Output of some of the 
smaller household appliances such as 
toasters and grills was sufficient to put 
substantial supplies back on the market. 
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But progress was less rapid among the 7" 
larger appliances. Production of washing 
machines, though substantially largerthan 
in 1945, was held up by the lack of > 
vitreous enamelling sheet which must be 
imported. The output of refrigerators 
was retarded by the scarcity of copper 
wire and tubing. Though radios were 
produced in much increased quantities, 
their output was also impeded by supply © 
difficulties, particularly in the case of the 
larger models. . ee 

The maximum prices of many metal 
goods were affected by the increase 
authorized on basic steel in April, 1946. 
Under the formula established, manu- 
facturers of a variety of metal products 
were permitted to add to their existing 
maximum prices the amount by which 
the cost of raw materials or components 
had advanced by reason of the increase 
authorized for steel, plus a further 25 per 
cent of such increase. The resulting ad- 
justments at wholesale and retail levels © 
were controlled by limiting mark-ups to 
specified percentages. The price increases _ 
involved were not great as indicated by a 
sample survey which showed the increases 
between 1 per cent and 10 per cent con- 
centrated in the lower portion of this 
range. i 

This automatic increase in prices did 
not apply to electric or gas stoves, re- 
frigerators, a number of other household 
electrical appliances, furniture, motor — 
vehicles, farm implements, and con- — 
tainers. Some of these products had to be 
dealt with individually while in the case — 
of others, such as electrical appliancesand 
equipment, producers generally were in a 
position to absorb the increased cost in 
view of the relief afforded by the removal _ 
or reduction in 1945 of special excise taxes. 
The problem of pricing imported house- 
hold electrical appliances was also simpli- 
fied by the tax reductions in 1945, and in ~ 
July, 1946, import costs were reduced as 
a result of the elimination of the discount _ 
on the Canadian dollar. Up to the middle _ 
of the year, imported appliances were 
priced at basic period ceilings. In July, — 
when the general policy of pricing im- 
ported goods was changed, the basis ~ 
became laid-down cost plus a specified 
markup which in the case of electrical — 
appliances was limited to the usual dollar _ 
margin prevailing in the basic period. 

In other industries, however, higher a 


_ ments. In June, 1946, the Board authorized 
‘a price increase of 10 per cent for radios and 
at the same time eliminated ceiling prices 
except at the retail level. 
~ which allowed manufacturers to bargain 
with distributors with respect to margins 
~ was also applied to sales of marine engines 
and to one producer of washing machines 
who demonstrated financial need. Earlier 
in the year, higher ceiling prices had been 
authorized on certain low-priced stoves 
- which some companies had been selling 
at uneconomical prices. The housing 

program gave rise to an unusually heavy 
_ demand for these stoves and in view of the 
necessity of obtaining larger production, 
_ prices were adjusted to bring them more 
into line with those prevailing for com- 
parable models. Higher maximum prices 
- for silver plated flatware were authorized 
in October, 1946, partly as a result of the 
marked increase in the world price of 
silver which had become applicable in 
Canada following the release of that com- 
modity from price control early in the 
year. Articles of sterling silver had been 
removed from the price ceiling in Feb- 
ruary, 1946, and silver plated hollow-ware 
in the following month. Some of the less 
important metal consumer goods were 
decontrolled in July. 

In January, 1947, many more metal 
articles were released from the price 
ceiling, the principal items being radios, 
phonographs, record players, clocks and 
watches, cooking utensils, cutlery and 
flatware, tableware, small electrical ap- 
pliances and hand tools. The production 
of these goods was increasing notably in 
the latter part of 1946, and by January, 
1947, it was felt that supplies of many 

_ items had improved to a point where the 
risk of serious price advances was limited. 
Price controls were retained only on the 
major household appliances such as cook- 
ing stoves, washing machines, refrigera- 
tors and sewing machines, and on bicycles. 


B. FURNITURE 


The output of furniture increased con- 
siderably in 1946; production of uphol- 
stered furniture was approximately 40 per 
cent greater than in 1945, and output of 
hard household furniture was up by about 
15 per cent. At the same time, the de- 
mand for furniture was extremely heavy 
and the supply, particularly in the early 
part of the year, was insufficient to meet 
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This latter step © 


all requirements especially for such items 
as dining and bedroom suites. 

During the year, significant price ad- 
justments were authorized on all the main 
types of furniture. Throughout the war 
years costs of production had been rising. 
This trend continued and was in some 
respects accentuated following the end. of 
the war, both with respect to materials 
and labour, and carried costs to a point 
Where price adjustments became un- 
avoidable. Costs rose further during the 
year because of shortages and irregular 
deliveries of materials which added to the 
burden of overhead. 

At the beginning of April, 1946, higher 
ceiling prices were authorized on certain 
types of upholstered furniture as well as 
on some articles of bedding. Price in- 
creases on mattresses varied from 16 per 
cent to 25 per cent and on studio couches, 
davenports, pillows and comforters, the 
increase was 20 per cent. In the following 
month, manufacturers’ ceiling prices were 
raised 10 per cent for all types of uphol- 
stered furniture except those which had 
received increases in April. In order to 
minimize the increase in cost to the con- 
sumer, distributors were required to 
accept a restricted mark-up. Maximum 
prices on metal furniture were increased 
by amounts varying from 10 per cent to 
121% per cent, and it was hoped that these 
adjustments would promote increased 
production of lower price lines which had 
been disappearing from the market. 


Ceiling prices on hard household fur- 
niture were also adjusted in the spring by 
proportions ranging from 8 per cent to 
13 per cent. Here, too, dealers were re- 
quired to accept a restricted mark-up so 
that the percentage increase in cost to the 
consumer was somewhat less than the 
amount of the adjustment at the manu- 
facturing level. Certain types of hard- 
wood furniture (i.e. office, school and 
church furniture and pianos) were spe- 
cifically excluded from the application of 
this increase though an adjustment of 
7% per cent was subsequently allowed on 
pianos and ceiling prices on the other 
items were removed in July, 1946. 

By the end of the year, the total supply 
of household furniture had improved sub- 
stantially. There was, however, a lack of 
balance in the supply since higher-priced 
lines were quite plentiful and lower-priced 
lines were often scarce or unobtainable. 
Some evidence of consumer buying re- 
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sistance in higher-priced goods was ap- 
pearing. This situation had an important 
bearing on the decision which was an- 
nounced by the Government in January, 
1947, to remove household furniture from 
price control. While it was recognized 
that some price increases might occur, 
principally on lines which had gone out of 
production, it was believed that competi- 
tion was increasing and that a more bal- 
anced supply might soon be forthcoming. 


C. Motor VEHICLES 


The production of civilian passenger 
cars, at a standstill since 1942, was re- 
sumed late in 1945. While production 
gained momentum during the course of 
1946, it was interrupted and delayed by 
the effects of labour disputes in Canada 
and the United States, both in the auto- 
mobile industry itself and in related 
industries—steel, coal, rubber, electric 
and brass products and shipping. The 
output of tires was also reduced by labour 
disputes involving most of the principal 
manufacturers. 

The Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply removed its controls over the dis- 
tribution of new motor vehicles in August, 
1946. As supplies increased, standards for 
priorities had to be broadened and the 
problem of drawing fair distinctions be- 
tween competing needs became increas- 
ingly complicated. Moreover, the inter- 
ruptions to production upset the working 
of priorities. In the circumstances, com- 
plete removal was believed the best course. 
The essentiality certificate system relating 
to sales of used cars was discontinued in 
May, 1946. 

Ceiling prices on Canadian-made auto- 
mobiles were held at basic period levels 
until December, 1946, except for certain 
increases which had been allowed to cover 
improvements in design other than mere 
style changes. The practice adopted in 
establishing ceiling prices on automobiles, 
both domestic and imported, has been to 
set the maximum price at the retail level 
only, thus permitting freedom of bargain- 
ing at earlier stages. Towards the end of 
1946 the Board granted price increases on 
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1946 models to the three leading 
vehicle manufacturers on the basis of 
financial data submitted by them. Pro- 
duction costs had risen because of the 
current higher prices of imported compo- 
nents, of increased prices of domestic ma- 
terials, and of wage advances throughout 
the industry. The increase in retail ceiling 
prices amounted to 10 per cent on passen- 
ger cars and 7 per cent on commercial 
vehicles. : 

In November, 1946, maximum prices 
for rayon truck tires were returned to 
basic period ceilings. These prices had 
been reduced when rayon synthetic rubber 
tires replaced rayon crude rubber tires, 
but have now been restored in view of the 
improving quality of these tires and on 
the understanding that the proportion of 
natural rubber used would be substan-_ 
tially increased. 

The method of pricing imported auto- 
mobiles was changed towards the end of 
1945 from basic period pricing to a system 
which determined retail ceilings on the 
basis of laid down costs plus the approxi- 
mate dollar mark-ups which prevailed in 
1941. Rigid adherence to basic period 
ceilings would have greatly restricted and 
in many instances eliminated the import 
of automobiles since prices had risen ap- 
preciably in the United States. In July, 
1946, appropriate adjustments were made 
in the ceiling prices of imported cars 
following the return of the Canadian 
dollar to parity. 

In the face of the restricted production 
of new automobiles, the pressure on 
ceiling prices of used cars was intense. 
The regulations governing sales of used 
cars were strengthened and vigorous en- 
forcement measures were taken to check 
illegal transactions. In January, 1947, 
maximum prices of used cars and used 
trucks (except imported cars and trucks 
of 1946 or later models) were raised by 
approximately 10 and 7 per cent respec- 
tively. These increases corresponded to 
those allowed on new cars and trucks in 
the previous month and gave recognition 
to the customary relationship existing 
between new and used motor vehicle 
prices. 


XI FUELS 


The adequacy of the fuel supply re- 
mained a matter of serious concern during 
most of 1946 and it was only towards the 


end of the year that the position began 


to improve. To ensure a sufficient supply 


of fuelwood in the face of the shortage of _ 


~ 
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EH labour, it was necessary to continue the 
-. special subsidy arrangements which had 


__ been used in the preceding year. A variety 


of steps had to be taken to protect and 
distribute coal supplies looking towards 
the needs of the present winter, especially 
in view of the precarious situation brought 
about by strikes in the United States 
mines and lake shipping industry. 

There were price problems as well. 
‘Higher prices for U. S. coal were only 
partly offset by the effects of the return 
of the Canadian dollar to parity and in the 
case of coal imported for domestic use 
considerable subsidy payments were re- 
quired to hold domestic ceiling prices. In 
the case of Canadian-mined coal, signifi- 
cant price increases were authorized in 
_ the West because of the higher production 
costs, mainly arising out of a new wage 
agreement negotiated in the latter part of 
the year. The increased cost of crude oil 
imported from the United States exerted 
considerable pressure on ceiling prices of 
petroleum products. The first step toward 
the removal of the subsidy on crude oil 
imported into the Prairie Provinces was 
taken early in 1946 and the removal of the 
subsidy was announced in January, 1947. 
At this latter date, all petroleum products, 
except gasoline and tractor distillate, 
were released from price control. 


A. -COAL 


In the early part of 1946, there seemed 
to be good prospects of obtaining sufficient 
imports of coal from the United States to 


-. prevent a repetition of the difficulties ex- 


perienced in the heating season of 1945-46. 
Canada, like the United States, relaxed a 
number of the controls over coal. The 
Emergency Coal Production Board, estab- 
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lished on November 23, 1942, was wound. 


up in April, 1946, and the special produc- 
tion subsidies which remained necessary 
continued to be paid through the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation 
on directions from the Coal Administrator. 

This improving outlook, however, sud- 
denly changed for the worse as a result 
of the coal strike in the United States. 
In addition, the stoppages of steel produc- 
tion in both countries led to a sharp 
reduction in the output of coke and the 
Canadian lake shipping strike delayed 
coal deliveries. In view of the serious 
implications of these developments for 
‘the coming winter’s fuel supply, the Coal 


Control, which in its supply functions was 
responsible to the Department of Recon- 
struction and Supply, took a variety of 
steps to conserve and increase supplies. 
Deliveries of coal to domestic purchasers 
in Central and Eastern Canada were 
limited to 80 per cent of their normal fuel 
requirements. The export of coal and 
coke was placed under permit. Arrange- 
ments were made for diverting coke pro- 
duced by steel plants to the domestic fuel 
market, though in the light of subsequent 
developments it was possible to cease this 
serious emergency expedient. Special 
subsidies were paid to certain strip mines 
in Alberta to enable them to increase their 
production. Subsidy and price arrange- 
ments were also made to increase the 
movement of Aiberta coal and briquettes 
to the Ontario market and certain other 
subsidies were paid to move coal to places 
where it was urgently needed. 

Fortunately, Canada actually received 
more anthracite from the United States 
than in the previous year. The coal strike 
did not affect anthracite production to 
anything like the extent that it affected 
bituminous coal and many of the U. S. 
mines were most helpful in arranging for 
supplies. Moreover, the subsidy system 
on coal for domestic use protected im- 
porters from being caught between higher 
U. S. prices and fixed Canadian ceilings. 
As a result of these developments and of 
the measures adopted in anticipation of. 
the threatening coal shortage, winter sup- 
plies turned out to be adequate. In 
November, 1946, the restrictions on 
deliveries to domestic purchasers were 
relaxed and at the end of the year, they 
were removed. 

The settlement of the coal dispute in 
the United States was followed by a 
general increase in prices of anthracite 
and bituminous coal and about the same 
time higher U. S. freight rates came into 
effect. The rates of subsidy on coal and 
coke imported from the United States for 
domestic use were therefore increased in 
June, 1946, but in the following month 
they were reduced to about their previous 
levels as a result of the restoration of the 
Canadian dollar to parity. Prices of im- 
ported coal for industrial use were per- 
mitted to vary with the changing costs. 
With the final dissolution of price control 
in the United States in November, 1946, 
the question of subsidy rates and Cana- 
dian ceiling prices arose again. It was 
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decided to hold existing ceilings. For a 
short time subsidy rates were limited to 
those previously in effect but in view of 
further price increases in the United 
States some further adjustments in sub- 
sidies became necessary in the cases of 
bituminous coal and coke. At the begin- 
ning of 1947, coal eligible for import 
subsidy was limited to that delivered to 
private dwellings, rooming houses, and 
apartments. Previously, coal used by 
hospitals, schools and institutions had 
also been eligible. 

There was a considerable increase in the 
ceiling prices of coal produced in Western 
Canada during the year. Certain changes, 
standardizing and ‘“‘levelling up’ prices 
and permitting operators to renegotiate 
commissions and discount rates to dis- 
tributors, were authorized after an exam- 
ination of the financial position of a large 
group of producers. Not long after, a new 
wage agreement was negotiated between 
the Western operators and coal miners 
involving a wage increase, a reduction of 
the work-week, and certain welfare pro- 
visions. It was recognized that the indus- 
try was not in a position to absorb further 
increases in operating costs and following 
approval of the agreement by the National 
War Labour Board, the Prices Board 
authorized price increases appropriate to 
the rise in costs. This involved price 
advances on Alberta coal which averaged 
in the neighbourhood of $1.00 per ton at 
the mine. A somewhat larger increase was 
necessary on coal produced in the Vancou- 
ver Island District, and a considerably 
smaller one came into effect on Saskatche- 
wan coal. No general increases were 
authorized on Maritime coal during the 
year but wage discussions were in progress 
early in 1947 and if costs were to increase 
materially price increases would almost 
certainly be necessary. 


B. PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The increased cost of crude oil from the 
United States exerted considerable pres- 


XII RENTALS 


The supply of housing accommodation 
in 1946 was scarcer in relation to public 
needs than in any of the war years. Con- 
sequently no fundamental relaxation of 
the existing system of controls was made. 
The maximum rentals on housing accom- 
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sure on existing ceiling prices for petro- 
leum products during 1946. P the: 
beginning of the year the only imports of 
crude oil ‘still eligible for subsidy were 
those going into the three Prairie Prov- 
inces. In January, 1946, a first step was 
taken towards the elimination of these 
subsidies—the base price of crude oil 
above which subsidies could be paid was 
raised 45 cents per barrel in line with a 
corresponding price adjustment in Turner 
Valley crude oil, and somewhat later the 
ceiling prices of petroleum products in the 
Prairie Provinces were advanced appro- 
priately. By the end of the year, however, 
subsidy payments had regained their pre- 
vious levels because of a further rise in 
the cost of crude oil from the United 
States. In January, 1947, these subsidies 
were terminated. 


The increased cost of United States 
crude oil also created pressure on petro- — 
leum prices in other parts of Canada, 
particularly in British Columbia where 
adjustments were permitted in the price 
of heavy fuel oil in the latter part of the 
No increases were authorized in 
maximum prices of petroleum products 
in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes, 
though here again there was considerable 
pressure for some revision of fuel oil and 
distillate prices. In January, 1947, all 
petroleum products, except gasoline and 
tractor distillate, were released from price 
control. 


> 


C. Woop FUEL 


The problem of ensuring adequate wood 
fuel supplies persisted in the winter of 
1945-46, a considerable quantity of green 
wood being used to make up deficiencies. 
To bring sufficient wood to market and 
to encourage the production of supplies 
for the burning season of 1946-47 sub-— 
sidies were authorized to be paid up to 
March 31, 1947, where necessary to enable 
wood to be purchased by dealers and sold 
within consumer ceilings. 


AND SHELTER 


modation, based in the main on 1941 
levels, continued and the extra-contractual 
right of indefinite tenancy granted to the 
occupiers of rented accommodation re- | 
mained in effect. A few minor amend- 
ments to the regulations were introduced. 
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What the basic controls in 1946 were sub- 
: - stantially the same as those in effect in 
tee 1945, ¢ 
ay Rent Pore was one of the first of the 
emergency price controls to be introduced 
in Canada, being invoked first in Sep- 
‘tember, 1940, when rents were pegged in 
some fifteen localities which were par- 


ticularly affected by the special conditions 
of wartime. 


The control of rentals was 
steadily extended to cover the whole 
country and to include most types of 
housing accommodation as well as com- 
mercial premises. From the beginning, 
_ regulations for the protection of tenants 
against unnecessary or unreasonable evic- 
tion had been introduced and_ these 
regulations were also extended until the 
point was reached where no well-behaved 
tenant could be evicted except in a few 
very special and well-defined circum- 
stances. Since the summer of 1945, a 
landlord has not even been permitted to 
evict a tenant when he wished to repossess 
his own house for his own occupancy. 


Such “eviction control” is admittedly 
an extreme interference with the usual 
rights of the individual and, on occasion, 
has been the cause of considerable per- 
sonal hardship to house-owners of small 
or modest means. Along with rent con- 
_ trol, however, it has prevented the housing 
shortage from giving rise to unmanageable 
and highly disturbing social conditions. 
As a result of this extra-contractual . pro- 
tection, the hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian families living in rented accom- 
modation are not living under the threat 
of eviction today, as would otherwise be 
the case, and in the great majority of 
cases rentals have been held at 1941 
levels. 

As stated above, no abatement of the 
housing shortage occurred in 1946. On 
the contrary the existing state of con- 
gestion became even more serious, despite 
the large volume of new building during 
the year. The demobilization of the armed 
services and the continued increase in the 
marriage rate served to accentuate a 
shortage which had been apparent for 
three or four years and which really 
existed prior to the war. The current 
deficiency of housing is not solely the 
result of a low level of construction during 
the war years or of the increase in the size 
and nature of the population, although 
both these factors are important. A real, 
though disguised, shortage of housing 
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existed even before the war. While 
vacancies were numerous in 1939 the 
apparent adequacy of accommodation 
was the result of a “doubling up” of many 
families, attributable to low incomes and 
unemployment. The number of dwelling 
units constructed during the thirties was 
relatively small. Had the level of employ- 
ment and national income in the late 


thirties been as high as it is today a 


housing shortage would have been evident 
at that time. As it was, the improvement 
in the economic position of most families 
from 1939 to 1942 caused a sufficient 
amount of ‘“undoubling’”’ to eliminate 
vacancies. As the movement of people 
from rural areas and small towns to work 
in war-expanded industries in the cities 
continued, as marriages increased, and 
later as demobilization went forward, the 
pressure on the supply of housing steadily 
grew. Thus a further trend developed 
towards the renting of shared accommo- 
dation or “doubling up’”’ caused, not by 
lack of adequate income as in the pre-war 
period, but by the sheer inadequacy of 
new accommodation. At the present time 
there are some 200,000 single housing units 
occupied by more than one family, which 
is some indication of the congestion that 
exists. The Minister of Reconstruction 
and Supply has estimated (July 22, 1946) 
that approximately 150,000 new housing 
units are needed as a minimum to meet the 
immediate shelter problem, even after 
allowing for the 50,000-60,000 units which 
are expected to be completed during the 
year ending March, 1947. 


In the face of this need for housing and 
the resultant pressure on rental levels, the 
work of the Rentals Administration of the 
Board in 1946 was inevitably heavy. The 
Board maintains a rental officer in about 
65 centres across Canada with a small 
number of appraisers and interviewers in 
the larger cities. The work of these 
officers is concerned, in the main, with the 
following activities: (a) the fixation of 
maximum rentals on residential accom- 
modation (houses, apartments, flats, 
shared accommodation, etc.) which are 
being rented for the first time and for 
which, therefore, no basic period maximum 
exists; (b) the consideration of applica- 
tions for increases or decreases in existing 
rental levels based on some change in the 
amount of service or facility supplied by 
the landlord; (c) the fixation of rents on 
newly built residential accommodation; 


(d) the fixation or varying of rents on 
commercial accommodation; (e) the grant- 
ing of permits to serve notice to vacate 
on tenants in certain defined cases where 
the landlord proposes to sub-divide the 
property so as to make more space 
available; (f) the processing of applica- 
tions for the eviction of so-called ‘‘ob- 
noxious or incompatible’ tenants—which 
cases are decided by a Court of Rental 
Appeals; and (g) the registration of room- 
ing house rentals (in certain cities only). 
Most decisions made by officials of the 
Rentals Administration are subject to 
appeal before a Court of Rental Appeals 
constituted, as a rule, of a local judge or 
magistrate. The broad principles and 
procedures of rental and eviction control 
are laid down in the general regulations 
of the Board, and the system of local 
administration makes it possible to take 
account of local situations in a manner 
which is more appropriate in respect to 
housing than is the case of goods and 
services generally. 


The maintenance of rental ceilings does 
not operate to impede the building of new 
housing accommodation. It has been 
clearly recognize that to attempt to fix 
rentals at 1941 levels on newly-built units 
would, in view of the increase in construc- 
tion costs since that date, make new con- 
struction for rental out of the question. 
Accordingly, the fixation of rentals on 
newly-built accommodation takes into 
account the increases in construction 
costs. It does, however, prevent the pro- 
fiteering which would be possible in view 
of the scarcity of accommodation. 


Two rather minor revisions of the 
regulations in 1946 should be noted. In 
August the regulations governing the 
termination of leases for shared accom- 
modation were amended by removing 
the restriction which prohibited notices 
to vacate from terminating during the 
winter months. Under present regulations 
tenants or sub-tenants in this category 
are protected from eviction in much the 
same way as those who are sole tenants 
of a house or apartment. However, unlike 
the head-tenant, people living in shared 
accommodation may be given notice to 
vacate in those cases where the landlord 
desires the accommodation for an enlarge- 
ment of his personal residence, or for 
occupancy by certain members of his 


immediate family. 


during the winter months. This meant 
that a landlord or head-tenant who failed 
to serve notice by the 31st of March 
would be unable to recover the accommo- 
dation for as long as twelve months. 


A small amendment was also made to 
the regulations governing the rental 
ceilings on commercial accommodation. 
Since December, 1945, as a step towards 
ultimate decontrol of commercial rentals, 
new leases for a period of five years or 
more (and not containing provisions for 
prior termination) have been exempt 


In such cases (and 
they are relatively infrequent) the necess- 
ary minimum six months’ advance notice 
which is required to be served could not 
terminate, under the former regulations, 


ee 
ine 


from the maximum rental regulations. In | 


August, 
permit such leases to contain provision 
for termination before the end of five 
years on notice by the tenant. This re- 
vision was helpful to some commercial 
tenants who, while reluctant to renew or 
negotiate new leases at higher (ex-ceiling) 
rentals for as long as five years, were 
willing to do so provided that they had 
the right to terminate the lease at an 
earlier date. 


The regulations under which commercial 
tenants are given protection against 
eviction were administered in a more 
flexible manner in 1946. Acting in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an admin- 
istrative code* which defined those cases 
in which a landlord was entitled to repos- 
sess any such accommodation, some seven 


Deputy Rentals Administrators in the 
various regions of Canada have been 
At 


holding hearings upon application. 
these hearings the Administrator deter- 
mines whether or not the public interest 
requires the exemption of particular leases 
from eviction control. In this way the 


Board has been able to maintain security 


of tenure for the vast majority of com- 
mercial tenants (and hence also to enforce 
the ceiling on commercial rentals) while 
permitting those changes in leasehold 
arrangements which are needed to pro- 
mote greater employment and enterprise 
generally. 


* Described in W.P.T.B. Report Jan. — Dee. 1945 
p. 52. 


= 


1946, a revision was made to © 


> 


In accordance with the Government 


_ policy of gradual decontrol of prices and 


oe supply, the number of orders and regu- 


- lations enforced by the Wartime Prices 


_and Trade Board has been reduced mate- 
rially during 1946. The most important 


reduction has resulted from the removal 


of the controls of several of the Controllers 
of the Department of Reconstruction and 
Supply, for example tire rationing, which 
- were enforced by the Board. Though a 
number of the Board’s own orders have 
also been revoked, the most of those re- 
quiring comprehensive enforcement acti- 
vity have remained in effect. 

“At the same time, the task of enforce- 
ment has become somewhat more difficult. 
- During the war much of the success of the 
stabilization program was due to strong 
public support. In the post-war atmos- 
phere as controls are gradually lifted there 
_ develops a growing attitude of restlessness 
and impatience and a tendency for the 
public to regard the remaining controls as 
- of lessimportance. In these circumstances, 


_ the Enforcement Administration has taken 


great pains to avoid the criticism of rigid 
or unbending adherence to merely tech- 
nical rules but at the same time continuing 
to take every proper step to assure com- 
‘pliance with Board orders. 

The Enforcement Administration’s task 
is now confined to enforcing the orders of 
the Board and to acting as an agent for the 
enforcement of those of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation as to Emer- 
gency Shelter Regulations. The enforce- 
ment of the Board’s orders deals with three 
topics: Rentals, Pricesand Supply. Supply 
is chiefly concerned with consumer ration- 
ing, but also has phases which must be 
developed and controlled by the issue and 
subsequent enforcement of particular di- 
rectives requiring the allocation of supply 
in a specific manner. In all three topics 
the Enforcement Administration must 
co-operate closely with the Administra- 
tion concerned, such as the Ration Ad- 
ministration, to see that its policy accords 
with the aims of that particular Admin- 
istration. 

The enforcement of the Board’s regu- 
lations requires periodic investigations to 
check compliance with the regulations. 
These investigations are carried out by a 
group of investigators in the regional and 
local offices. In order to keep thoroughly 
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XT ENFORCEMENT 


in touch with current developments and 
practices, it is essential for these investi- 
gators to make a large number of checks 
into transactions of all types and in all 
fields. The reports made on such investi- 
gations must be considered and carefully 
analyzed. All of this work is detailed and 
laborious. It is, however, the necessary 
basis by which compliance with the 
Board’s regulations may be gauged. 


From time to time the Board prosecutes 


on the basis of infractions for what may 
appear to be “‘technical”’ previsions in its 
orders; for instance, provisions that busi- 
nesses must keep certain records. The 
enforcement of a technical provision of 
this type is not in itself a narrow insistence 
upon compliance with that provision. 
The fact is that a proper compliance with 
such rules is basic to the effective admin- 
istration of a great many particular orders, 
for non-compliance would permit the 
alleged offender to attain a result contrary 
to the whole policy of the order. For 
example, it is usually impossible to prove 
an allegation that goods have been sold 
at higher than the maximum price if the 
seller has failed to obey the regulations 
requiring him to keep certain records, 
affix certain labels or make certain returns. 
Again, a vendor who sells without a price 
fixation may well be selling at a most un- 
reasonable and unjust price. Therefore 
the enforcement of these so-called tech- 
nical provisions is often the only effective 
means of enforcing the general policy 


‘behind a particular order, and of main- 


taining the price ceiling as to the particu- 
lar commodity concerned. 

A noteworthy development during 1946 
has been an increasing tendency of in- 
fractions to take on a pattern of carefuily 
planned and skillfully executed schemes 
to evade the regulations by transactions. 
of very considerable extent and impor- 
tance. These schemes of evasion usually 
entail an organization of considerable size 
and complicity, for example a ration 
coupon counterfeiting gang. This method 
of evasion has been used not only in cou- 
pon rationing frauds, but in schemes to 
evade the maximum prices of textiles and 
building products, and has even invaded 
the field of rentals. Since the planning is 
done with professional skill, successful 
investigation is difficult. It is in the 
tracking down and defeat of these more 


elaborately organized schemes that the 
requirement of strict compliance with the 
technical provisions of the order becomes 
most important. Such provisions are 
designed by the relevant administration 
with its knowledge of the particular field 
as effective checks by which compliance 
may be measured. The schemers know 
this and intentionally refrain from com- 
plying with the so-called technical pro- 
visions lest their whole plot be bared. 


It is in dealing with this type of infrac- 
tion particularly that the administration 
has found the assistance of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police invaluable. 
The Board’s investigators carry on with- 
out police assistance the very large 
majority of all surveys, inquiries and 
checking necessary to determine compli- 
ance with the orders of the Board. It is 
only when dealing with what amounts to 
a criminal conspiracy to evade the Board’s 
orders that the Board must turn from its 
own staff and obtain the assistance of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. The 
extremely efficient co-operation of that 
Force has made possible, in the last year, 
the successful prosecution and defeat of 
those responsible for very considerable 
schemes of evasion in the counterfeiting 
of ration coupons, the distribution of 
textiles at prices far in excess of the 
ceiling, and the trafficking in used auto- 
mobiles at prices double those permitted 
by the Board’s orders. 

The price ceiling on used automobiles 
has proven extraordinarily difficult to 
enforce. The demand for automobiles has 
been exceptionally heavy and the produc- 
tion of new vehicles to supply that demand 
has been so beset with shortages and other 
difficulties that the demand has pressed 
heavily on the existing supply of used 
automobiles. Enforcement problems here 
are concerned not only with organized 
gangs but also with the irresponsible 
“fly-by-night” type of illegal dealer and 


with the private individual who attempts . 


to obtain an excessive price for his own 
automobile. All types of alleged offenders 
must be checked if the prices of used cars 
are to be controlled, yet the number of 
sales of such vehicles is so great that it is 
almost impossible to keep up with the 
work of investigation and prosecution. 
The mere number of prosecutions is not 
a reliable guide to compliance with Board 
orders. The Board has always striven to 
avoid prosecutions of those who through 


mere ignorance and without gross negli- | 


gence are guilty of an infraction. For 
this reason the Board’s files of innumer- 


able smaller infractions are closed by — 


warning letter, and in hundreds and even 
thousands of additional cases the vendor 


is merely required to rebate to his pur-— 
chaser the amount exacted over the max-_ 


imum price. The Board prosecutes those — 


others, who, with intent, or by gross negl- 
igence in acquainting themselves with the 
Board’s orders as to commodities in 
which they deal, would appear to have 
committed serious infractions of those 
orders. In 1946 the number of such 
prosecutions continued to grow. This was 
true especially in the field of consumer 
rationing partly because meat rationing 


had to be enforced throughout the whole — 


year, as compared with only four months 
in 1945, and partly as a result of a very 


extensive trafficking in counterfeit ration 


coupons during the spring and early 
summer of 1946. It is hoped that the 
additional precautions taken in the pro- 
duction of Ration Book 6 will go far to 
prevent the repetition of such an occur- 
rence. 

All orders of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board are of their very essence, 
temporary in duration. Notwithstanding 
their temporary nature it is necessary 
that the Board require strict compliance 
with those orders. To take any other 
attitude would be to undermine the policy 
of the Government and to make effective 
control impracticable. 

The Board takes great care not to 
undertake prosecutions without good 
cause and it may be of interest here to 
outline the course of an investigation and 
prosecution for an infraction of the 


Board’s orders. P.C. 8528, in section 10, 


provides for the prosecution of an offence 
under the Board’s regulations by the 
written leave of the Board but additional 
safeguards have been introduced. Before 
the Board institutes prosecution proceed- 


ings against any alleged offender, an ~ 


investigator carries out a careful investi- 
gation and provides the alleged offender 
with the opportunity of making any 
explanation he desires. The result of that 
investigation is examined in one of Board’s 
Regional Offices and if an infraction is 
revealed the file is submitted to the En- 
forcement Counsel in the Regional Office. 
The file is studied by that Enforcement 
Counsel and if the infraction is, in his 


- opinion, serious, the file is then referred 
to the Enforcement Administrator in 
Head Office. Only after that Administra- 


_ tor has determined that the alleged offence 


has been demonstrated clearly, that the 
offence is serious, and that the prosecution 
is the only course which can reasonably 
_ be adopted, does he recommend that the 
Board prosecute the alleged offender. 
-When the Secretary of the Board approves 
this recommendation and grants leave to 
prosecute, the charge is laid by the duly 
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appointed agent of the Minister of Justice 
and the prosecution is carried out in the 
ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction 
either by summary procedure or on in- 
dictment. By this careful scrutiny prose- 
cution is confined to cases where reasons 
are very strong. The care which the 
Board takes not to prosecute without good 
cause is borne out by the fact that the 
courts convict in more than 95 per cent 
of the cases brought before them by the 
Board. 


XIV BOARD ORGANIZATION 


With decontrol proceeding during the 
year it was possible to reduce the scale 
of the Board’s operations. Several Admi- 
nistrations were closed, others were amal- 
gamated, and in January, 1947, one of 
the Co-ordinations was discontinued. 
Many local offices, in all parts of the 
country, were closed. The Board’s repre- 
sentation in Washington was withdrawn. 
As a result of these and other changes 
the Board’s staff was reduced by more 
than one thousand during 1946. 

In spite of this substantial contraction, 
the general structure of the Board’s 
organization remained as before. The 
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Head Office of the Board formulates and 
co-ordinates plans, supervises personnel 
and expenses, and provides various cen- 
tral services for the organization. Admi- 
nistrators, grouped into Co-ordinations, 
provide the Board’s day-by-day contacts 
with industry and trade. The regional, 
local and ration offices bring the services 
of the Board to the general public all 
across Canada. Details of the working 
of this organization have been given in 
earlier annual reports. 

The reduction of staff was distributed 
as follows: 


Torat Starr DECEMBER 31 


1945 1946 Reduction 
857 841 16 

LI PAL 683 438 
111 0 111 

3,589 3,044 545 

5,678 4,568 1,110 
498 388 110 

6,176 4,956 1,220 


*Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Ltd., Canadian Wool Board, Ltd.; and Wartime Food 


Corporation, Ltd. 


There was not much reduction in the 
Head Office staff; the work of some 
_ divisions of Head Office, such as that 
engaged in dealing with ceiling price 
adjustments, actually increased consider- 
ably. There was a substantial reduction in 
the number of Administrations, eleven of 
which were closed or merged. The largest 
reduction was in the field staff. The num- 
ber of regional offices remained at 13, 
but the number of local and sub-local 
offices all across the country was reduced 


from 115 to 75 and ration offices from 33 
to 31. The work of the ration offices, 
which are responsible for food rationing, 
declined only «slightly during the year, 
but. the work of the other field offices was 
reduced considerably with the ending of 
tire rationing, motor vehicle priorities 
and other activities. Following the 
transfer of responsibility for Emergency 
Shelter regulations from the Board to the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration, the staff concerned was largely 
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taken over by that Corporation early in 
the year. 

While the responsibilities of the field 
staff have been reduced in certain direc- 
tions the year has been a heavy one for 
them. The Board’s chief representatives 
in the thirteen regional offices, known as 
the Prices and Supply Representatives, 
are responsible for the whole of the Board’s 
work in their respective regions. During 
1946, these ‘“‘P.S.R’s’’ have had to meet 
new and difficult problems as the pace of 
decontrol has increased. In the interpre- 
tation of Board orders and regulations 
to manufacturers, retailers and dealers, 
their most difficult problem during the 
past year has probably been that of 
securing the equitable distribution of 
goods in short supply, such as canned 
milk, flannelette and children’s under- 
wear. In addition to handling a multi- 
plicity of other problems, including appli- 
cations, reports and complaints from the 
public, these officers have continued to 
guide veterans seeking to establish them- 
selves in business, and have arranged for 
the closing of local offices where possible. 

The Ration Administration continued 
to be assisted by a large staff of volun- 
teers who operated 627 Local Ration 
Boards throughout the country. In 
September, with the assistance of the 
Women’s Regional Advisory Committees 
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this Administration distributed Ration 
Book 6 to individuals across Canada. 

In view of its unique character the 
work of the Consumer Branch requires 
particular mention. Through this organi- 
zation which includes only a small central 
staff of paid workers, a large number of 
Canadian women have played a major 
role in the operation of price control. | 
They have provided a two-way flow of 
information, keeping the Board in con- 
tinuous touch with the consumer’s point 
of view and at the same time informing 
the consumer as to the facts concerning 
the operation of price control and ration- 
ing and as to the reasons for shortages 
and the steps taken to deal with them. In 
1946 the number of voluntary workers 
associated with the Consumer Branch in 
cities, towns and villages in Canada . 
reached an all-time high of 16,700 women. 
Each one represented a group of from 
25 to 500 women, and many of them 
made brief reports to these groups on 
Consumer Branch work every month. 
In addition, there were nearly 1,700 
members of trade unions throughout 
Canada who maintained a two-way flow 
of information on consumer questions 
between their unions and the Consumer 
Branch.. There were also 500 rural women 
across the country who performed a 
similar voluntary liaison between farm 
women and the Board. 


XV PRICE MOVEMENTS — AUGUST, 1939 TO DECEMBER, 1946 


A. GENERAL REVIEW 


The sixteen month period between 
V-J Day and the end of 1946 was one of 
significant price change. Wholesale prices 
increased 8 per cent from the fairly stab- 
ilized level of the two previous years 
while the cost of living index rose over 
S per cent, with retail food prices up some 
7 per cent. Of primary importance in this 
adjustment to a higher price level was a 
considerable reduction in subsidies, a 
development which has proceeded grad- 
ually since the end of the war and in 
which further steps, not yet reflected in 
the price index numbers, were taken early 
in 1947. A number of other price adjust- 
ments gave partial recognition to the 


effects of the substantially increased costs 
of peacetime production in a variety of 
industries, most adjustments reflecting 
higher labour costs to some extent. Of 
lesser importance were the effects of de- 
control of price ceilings, since only a few ~ 
of the items released from control showed 
significant price increases. One of the 
basic factors behind the gradual increase 


-in Canadian prices since the end of the 


war was the pressure of substantially 
higher prices in other countries. That 
pressure was particularly noticeable in 
regard to primary commodities but ex- 
pressed itself in our trading relations with 
most countries and especially, of course, 
with the United States. 


i 


- Inpexss or Prices In CANADA, Aveust, 1939 To DecemBsr, 1946 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Index 
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August August December % Change 
1939 1945 1946 Aug. 1945 to 
Dec. 1946 
Meat3 93-8 135-0 145-1 +7-5 
ahve 100-8 120-5 127-0* +5-4 
AUR ae 99-3 136-2 145.5* +6-8 


*January 2, 1947. 


Attention has been increasingly focussed 
on current and prospective price develop- 
ments in the United States, important in 
their relation to the current problems of 
Canadian price control and to the longer- 
run outlook for Canadian prices. While 
future market conditions in the United 


States are uncertain, the rise in U. S. 
prices which followed the removal of con- 
trols has increased materially the differ- 
entials between Canadian and United 
States prices. This is apparent in the 
following comparison of price movements 
in the two countries. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PRICES IN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES TO LATEST DATE IN 1946 


Index 
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Notes: 


From August, 1945 From pre-war, ’35-39 

Can. U.S. Can. U.S. 
Se ne 7:5 32-1 45-1 73-3 
Bea 4-0 33-8 58-5 123-4 
peratishy 8-1 32-2 33-5 62-6 
ape 5-4 18-6 27-0 53-3 
Fe oi 6-8 31-9 45-5 85-9 


Wholesale price index in Canada is for December 1946; in U.S. for November 1946. Cost-of-Living Index 


in Canada is for January 2, 1947; in U.S. for December 15, 1946. 
The farm products index does not include possible participation payments on the 1945 and 1946 wheat 
crops, but it does include participation payments made on previous crops. 


Since the end of the war, prices in the 
United States have risen very much more 
sharply than prices in Canada and in its 
extent the advance in the United States 
has been quite similar to the rise which 
occurred after the first world war. As a 
result of this marked upsurge, the level 
of prices in the United States became 
much higher than in Canada relative to 
pre-war, as is shown in the third and 
fourth columns of the above table. To- 
wards the end of 1946, general wholesale 
prices in the United States were some 73 
per cent higher than pre-war whereas the 
advance in Canada was 45 per cent. The 
cost of living in the United States was up 
53 per cent as compared with a rise of 
27 per cent in this country. 

During the six years of war from 
August, 1939 to August, 1945, the cost 


of living index in Canada was held to an 
advance of about 19 per cent, while 
general wholesale prices increased 44 per 
cent. This trend compared very favour- 
ably with price increases over the four year 
period of war during the first world war, 
when living costs rose 54 per cent and 
wholesale prices, 106 per cent. Moreover, 
the upward movement in prices since 
V-J Day has been moderate in comparison 
with the rise in the price level during the 
corresponding period after the end of the 
earlier world conflict. (see Appendix K.) 


B. WHOLESALE PRICE CHANGES 


By the end of 1946, the level of whole- 
sale prices in Canada had risen about 45 
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per cent above the average level of the price level since V-J Day. Post-war price 


five pre-war years, 1935-39. This rise 
includés an advance of 8 per cent in the 


increases have been general, as will be 
seen in the last column of the table below. 


INDEXES or WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 
(1935-39 =100) 


% Change 
August, December, Aug., 1945 to 

1945 1946 Dec., 1946 
134-1 132-9 —0-9 
146-0 161-6 10-7 
131-1 140-6 7:2 
164-4 195-1 18-7 
123-0 135-1 9-8 
108-1 122-3 13-1 
118-0 121-9 3:3 
124-5 119-7 — 3-9 
135-0 145-1 7-5 
152-4 158-5 4-0 
123-5 133-5 8-1 


Group August, 
1939 

Meretable Products! sash Nee elepels cee ke die wleleene 80-2 
mind aleProaducts sy elds ve cole ode c de ewes 93-7 
PREXtileyProductsie su s-cee i elcssce cee vs 95-0 
RVOOGMETOCMUCESURL Tye pm sta ceie eek cote oee a dock 107-0 
ERODE USP NOG UCUS Heke me aieh Gees ewes 102-0 
WNon-ferrous Metals... eye csec sec ease ues 95-7 
Non-metallic Minerals...................... 97-9 
MOD ATICHI SHH s Mu ati he Maia uO me aN) il A 97-5 
BO ted ye talent dete! epee nies aistadetls oh wnat o 93-8 

PAT TE OCMCUS Liye are eis tae Mpa rept a vant ko 81-6 
Fully & Chiefly Manuf’d Goods............ 95-4 


The decline in the vegetable products 
group since the end of the war is the 
result of a seasonal trend in prices of fresh 
vegetables which normally reach their 
lowest price late in the year. It should 
also be noted that wheat prices in the 
vegetable products index are recorded at 
the domestic price of $1.25 per bushel and 
not at the present guaranteed price to the 
farmer of $1.35 or at the higher prices 
being realized by the Canadian Wheat 
‘Board on external sales. Also, a number 
of chemical products were reduced in 
price following the end of the war. Se- 
veral of the groups reflect ceiling price 
adjustments to offset the elimination or 
reduction of subsidy payments, as in the 
case of cotton and woollen textile goods, 
dried fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, 
jams and jellies, corn syrup and canned 
salmon. Several important industry-wide 
increases were authorized during 1946, to 
meet the higher costs of peace-time pro- 
duction, as in iron and steel products, 
lumber and furniture, and also in some of 
the textile trades. Authorized price ad- 
justments were also made during the year 
on several farm products in an effort to 
arrest declining production and market- 
ings. This was notable early in the year 
in the case of pork and butter. The beef 
price structure was also revised upward 
in the middle of the year to alleviate a 
serious decline in cattle marketings. Later 
on, in October, the price of fluid milk to 


_ the farmers was raised in some important 


areas following the return of the function 
of price fixing to provincial jurisdiction. 


For certain other commodities important 
as exports, notably silver and newsprint, 
price increases related to external prices 
followed the suspension of domestic 
ceilings. 

Price adjustments since the end of the 
war have not greatly changed the balance © 
of the price structure. While the index 
of the prices of manufactured goods 
showed a slightly larger rise than did that 
of farm products, the latter index does 
not take any account of the possibility of 
participation payments on the last two 
wheat crops. In short, the relationship 
between farm and other prices has re- 
mained a comparatively favourable one. 
Related to 1935-39, the prices of farm 
products are up about 59 per cent and 
those of manufactured goods, about 34 per. 
cent. 


C. Cost or LivinGc CHANGES 


The effects of the material reduction in > 
subsidy payments were steadily felt in 
higher retail prices and other post-war 
price increases continued to become evi- 
dent at the retail level. As a result, the 
official cost of living index at January 2, 
1947, stood at 126.0, on the base August, 
1939 = 100, a rise of 6.5 points or 5.4 
per cent above the level prevailing at the 
end of the war in August, 1945. As will 
be seen in the following table, most of the 
major classifications of living costs shared © 
in this increase, and some groups such as 
clothing and home furnishings and ser- 
vices showed significant advances after 
several years of comparative stability. 
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The relative importance of these price which expresses the changes in each com- 
changes in their effect of the total cost ponent group in terms of its contribution to 
of living index is shown in the next table the changes in the total cost of living index. 


MovEMENTS IN THE Cost or Livine InpEex, Aucust 1, 1939 To JANUARY 2, 1947. 
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The two price increases for milk were 
by far the most important single factor in 
the rise in the index between August, 1945 
and December, 1946. In terms of their 
effects on the index, the price increases in 
butter, beef and pork were also important. 
Prices of potatoes and other fresh vege- 
tables were at or close to their low point 
of the year in December, 1946, and were 
thus at a lower level than in August, 1945. 
In a similar manner, egg prices in Decem- 
ber, 1946, were near their seasonal high 
point and this accounts for much of the 
increase over the post-war period. During 
1946, a variety of price increases occurred 
in the non-food groups, largely attribut- 


able to industry-wide adjustments to com- 
pensate for higher costs of production, 
including subsidy reductions. Thus, 
higher ceilingss were authorized on suits, 
topcoats, shirts, underwear, work clothes, 
piece goods, hard and upholstered furni- 
ture and hardware. The prices of a 
number of miscellaneous items rose during 
the year, including some newspapers, 
magazine rates, tobacco, medical services, 
hospital rates, barbers’ charges and life 
insurance costs. Scattered increases in 
rents were noticeable, while fuel and light- 
ing costs rose chiefly as a result of Bien 
prices for Western coal. 
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of adverse developments 
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APPENDIX A 


A-1—ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POLICY 


Statement by the 
Right Hon. J. L. ILSLEY 


A , . Minister of Finance 


. Ottawa, July 5, 1946 


I wish to announce to the house several 
important steps which the government is 
taking in the economic and financial field 
in order to prevent undue increases in the 
cost of living and costs of production, 
improve the effectiveness of price control, 
encourage a greater supply of scarce goods 


_ which we import from other countries, and 


generally strengthen the stabilization pro- 
gramme and facilitate an orderly post-war 
adjustment of the Canadian economy 
while protecting it from the major effects 
outside our 
borders. 

It is now almost six months since the 
Prime Minister in a public statement gave 
a comprehensive review of the anti- 
inflation policy in the light of the post-war 
situation. At that time it was said that 
essential controls would be maintained so 
long as emergency economic conditions 
arising out of or resulting from the war 
required special action to preserve econ- 
omic stability. But it was also stated 
that, in order to assist the process of con- 
version from war to peace production and 
the many adjustments that had to be 
made to post-war conditions, a degree of 
flexibility would be recognized in the ad- 
ministration of price control, and that 
progress would be made in removing con- 
trols that were no longer necessary or 
desirable. 

_Early post-war developments were not 
unfavourable. Reconversion unemploy- 


ment did not occur on the scale which 


some had feared, demobilization pro- 
ceeded with comparative smoothness and 
rapidity, and the evils of both inflation 
and deflation were avoided. In many 
lines there has been a marked increase in 


the supply of goods and services available 
to consumers, and this will be further 
apparent ,to civilian consumers in the near 
future as the special requirements of 
demobilized members of the armed forces 
are satisfied. In the case of some other 
goods, however, various interruptions 
have seriously delayed the progress of 
production and distribution. 

When parliament gave its approval to 
the National Emergency Transitional 
Powers Act last December, it recognized 
that the emergency economic conditions 
which prevailed at that time would con- 
tinue to endanger the stability of the 
Canadian economy for at least another 
year, and that certain measures such as 
price controls and rationing would have 
to be continued. Most of us hoped that 
the situation which made these controls 
necessary would gradually improve. In 
recent months and weeks, however, a 
series of developments of increasing seri- 
ousness have combined to create a great 
and growing threat to our national 
stabilization programme. 

Perhaps the greatest threat to the 
stability of prices in Canada comes from 
the rise in prices in the United States and, 
to a lesser extent, in other countries. The 
present position with respect to the future 
of price control in the United States is 
confused and uncertain. Without pre- 
suming to forecast what will happen in 
the legislative sphere, recent develop- 
ments would seem to suggest that further 
increases in prices in that country are 
likely to occur. Indeed, quite aside from 
recent congressional developments, the 
fact is that prices in the United States 
have been rising steadily for some time 
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and are already at a level substantially 
above the Canadian level when compared 
with the normal or pre-war position. In 
view of the strong commercial ties be- 
tween this country and the United States, 
this trend has naturally exercised an in- 
creasingly strong upward pressure upon 
Canadian costs and prices, which we 
have sought to resist or neutralize as best 
we could. To a lesser extent, increases in 
prices in other countries than the United 
States have had the same effect. Higher 
prices for Canadian imports tend to push 
up production costs and the cost of living 
in Canada, except to the extent that these 
increases are offset by subsidy payments, 
or absorbed by Canadian importers and 
distributors. Every increase in foreign 
prices for our own export products also 
stimulates pressures for increases in the 
domestic price of such commodities. It 
tends to divert more of these commodities 
to the export market, and compels -us to 
strengthen our controls over distribution 
so as to retain sufficient supplies for use 
in Canada itself. 


But while the greatest threat to the 
stability of prices in Canada arises outside 
our own borders, the situation in Canada 
itself is not free from difficulty. The same 
tendencies that are present in almost 
every other country to-day are working in 
Canada also to raise prices. Most of the 
price increases which have been author- 
ized in Canada in recent months, and 
which have naturally given rise to concern 
on the part of the public, were the result 
of an accumulation of cost increases (in- 
creases in labour and material costs and 
the like) which have been going on for five 
years. Moreover, the continued shortage 
of materials, and shortages of labour in 
certain lines, are tending to raise costs of 
production still further and to push prices 
up. 
Still other price increases have resulted 
from the necessity of encouraging the pro- 
duction of needed but less profitable lines 
of goods as against the more profitable 
alternatives available to the same pro- 
ducers. The removal or reduction of sub- 
sidy payments on certain imports and 
domestic products have also given rise to 
price increases in recent months. 

On the other side of the picture, it is 
clear to every observer that, with employ- 
ment and consumer spending power being 
maintained the way they have, the de- 
mand for goods has continued to rise ever 


since the end of the war. In this situation 


many goods are still relatively scarce and 
this, too, creates another upward pressur 
on prices. | 

The whole combination of actual and 
prospective price rises abroad, shortages 
of goods which we urgently need from 
abroad, and delays in domestic produc- 
tion, taken in conjunction with the diffi- 
culties of providing effective administra- 
tion of controls in a transitional period, 
undoubtedly threaten to undermine price 


control in Canada unless strenuous mea- 


sures of defence are taken now. 
Accordingly I wish to announce the 
government’s decision to take four major 
steps to implement this country’s deter- 
mination to maintain order, stability and 
independence in its economic and financial 


affairs. These measures we feel will go a 


long way toward insulating Canada 
against unfavourable external conditions 
and easing the inflationary pressures 
which are now so strong. 

The first of these is the issuance of a 
long but simple and clear list of all goods 
and services which continue subject to 
price control, a list which includes prac- 
tically all articles of significance in the 
normal household budget and in the costs 
of production of farmers, fishermen and 
other primary producers. The result of 
this will be to suspend from price control 
a number of less important articles which 
create administrative trouble and red tapé 
out of all proportion to their importance. 

That list is contained in an order of the 
wartime prices and trade board, of which 
I am tabling copies now. It tells exactly 
what goods are subject to price control. 
The next question is, how is control to be 
exercised ? As regards domestic products 
the answer is that the principles of price 
control remain the same as heretofore, 


that is, maximum prices are based on 


prices in effect in October 1941, or on 
specific price ceilings or regulated prices 
named in orders of the prices board, and 
price increases are in general authorized 
by the board only where over-all financial 
need is proved. As regards imported 
goods, however, a change is being made 
which constitutes the second of the major 


announcements which I have to make. . 


Hereafter all imported goods of a kind 
subject to price control, unless specificallA 
dealt with on another basis in orders of 
the board, will be priced on the basis of 
the importer’s landed costs, plus a pre- 


i 


scribed maximum mark-up in each case 


which will be somewhat less than the 


_mark- -up normally obtained by distribu- 
_ tors of similar domestic goods. 


Thirdly, for reasons which I shall dis- 


\ cuss at some length later on, it has been 


decided to adjust the rate of exchange of 
the Canadian dollar to parity with the 
‘United States dollar. This change is 
effective immediately, that is’ to say, at 
8 p.m. eastern daylight saving time. 
Banks and other authorized agents of the 
foreign exchange control board will now 
buy United States dollars at $1 Canadian 
funds, and sell at $1.0014. Similarly, the 
buying rate for pounds sterling will now 


be $4.02, and the selling rate $4.04. I 


wish to draw special attention to the fact 
that persons accepting United States 
dollars from tourists should now do so at 
Par.) that) is to say, dollar for. dollar, 
instead of at a premium. 

The fourth matter which I wish to men- 
tion is that the policy of paying subsidies 
will remain in effect in order to prevent 


-undue increases in prices of articles of 


major importance in the consumer’s cost 
of living or in primary producer’s costs of 
production. 

Having described in brief the four main 
features of this programme, I should like 
now to give the house and the people of 
Canada some more detailed description 
and explanation of the steps we are taking. 

First, in order to reassure the public 
and industry that the government has no 
intention of dismantling the system of 


price control so long as the emergency 


exists, we have prepared a definitive and 
detailed list of all the goods and services 
which will remain under price control. | 
am aware that the decision made several 
months ago to suspend certain goods and 
services from price control, necessary as 
that was, has been followed by a certain 
amount of public confusion and uneasi- 
ness. But it will be agreed as a general 
principle that, as part of our gradual 
progress towards decontrol, and in order 
to lighten the heavy burden of admin- 
istration, it is desirable to remove price 
ceilings from items which are trivial or 
unimportant to most consumers or pro- 
ducers, and from all items which are in 
‘sucKh ample supply that price ceilings are 
no longer needed to keep prices within 
reasonable bounds. The present measure 
recognizes this and has the effect of re- 
moving from control a substantial number 
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of individual items. This measure has the 
further merit that, by concentrating its 
attention on those things which matter 
most, the prices board will be able to 
make more effective use of the staff at 
its disposal. 


The list of goods and groups of goods 
and services still under control is very 
large, so large that some may feel it should 
be further reduced. It is intended to cover 
virtually all of the items which are of 
everyday importance in the household 
budget, and many more; and also all the 
items of chief importance in costs of pro- 
duction. In general, basic materials are 
included and almost all parts and com- 
ponents of consumer goods. So far as the 
consumer is concerned, practically all 
food, fuel, clothing, textiles and leather 
goods remain under control, as well as the 
significant items under the headings: of 
kitchenware, hardware, household appli- 
ances, radios, automobiles, furniture, 
house furnishings and building materials. 
The farmer or fisherman will observe that 
most of the gouds he needs to purchase to: 
assist him in production are also- included. 
The control of rents, I should add, remains 
unchanged. 

At this point I want to emphasize that 
no increase in the ceiling prices of domes- 
tic goods remaining under control is 
involved in this step. The basis of price 
control continues to be the prices already 
authorized by the wartime prices and 
trade board. Demands for price increases. 
will continue to be resisted, except in cases 
where the financial need of the producer 
concerned make some upward adjustment 
imperative. 

The second step which the government 
has authorized the prices board to take, 
that relating to prices of imported goods, 
is one which has been forced by external 
circumstances over which we have no 
control. The new system may be briefly 
described as follows: an order of the prices. 
board will be issued establishing maximum 
mark-ups over landed costs for a wide 
list of imported consumer goods. The 
mark-up will be somewhat less than nor- 
mal, in order to minimize any adverse 
effect on consumer prices in Canada, 
prevent pyramiding of foreign price in- 
creases, and remove any temptation to 
handle imported goods rather than domes- 
tic goods if domestic goods are available 
in adequate quantity. 
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It will be recalled that, commencing 
in February last, the prices board has 
been permitting imports from the United 
Kingdom and those war-ravaged coun- 
tries which were so recently our allies to 
enter this country on somewhat the same 
terms as those now extended to all coun- 
tries. It is expected that as a result of 
this action, goods which were in danger 
of being excluded from Canada in the 
operation of our own price control policy 
will begin to be imported more freely as 
conditions of supply improve. We are 
taking the view that it is better to get the 
goods, even at a higher price, than to 
insist that domestic price ceilings must 
be maintained on imports, which in many 
cases makes importation impossible. In 
so doing we are taking a step towards 
decontrol and providing for an extension 
of a two-way system of trade without 
seriously endangering our price control 
programme at large. Needless to say, 
this decision will also assist considerably 
in easing the aministrative burden of the 
prices board. Applications for specific 
price increases on imported goods, with 
the exceptions noted, will no longer be 
necessary. The general law applicable to 
such goods is simple and clear, and pro- 
vides for automatic flexibility in accord- 
ance with movements of foreign prices 
whether up or down. 


It should be noted, however, that the 
new system does not apply to imported 
foods or to imports of goods eligible for 
subsidy. Existing price control orders will 
continue to apply to such goods. There 
are also a number of other classes of goods 
such as imported motor vehicles, farm 
implements and household appliances, 
which will not be in this list because they 
are already controlled by specific board 
orders on a somewhat similar basis, or 
will be so controlled upon application and 
investigation. 

The adjustment in the exchange rate 
will help to offset the effect of. high and 
rising prices in other countries. It will 


mean that the cost of imports will be 10° 


per cent less, in Canadian-dollar terms, 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
This is important in respect of machinery, 
equipment and supplies, and a _ wide 
variety of consumers’ goods. In fact, we 
may hope that in some cases there will be 
an actual decrease below present costs of 
imports. In any event, as a result of the 
movement of the rate, actual or prospec- 


tive increases in other countries’ prices of 


such items as coal, crude oil, gasoline, 
farm implements, sisal for binder twine, © 
clothing and textiles, citrus fruits, bana- 
nas, coffee, tea, sugar, etc., will be re-— 
stricted in their effect upon Canadian 
prices, and the task of holding a reason- 
able level of costs by means of subsidies 
on essential imports will be kept within 
manageable proportions. . 
Another benefit from this change will 
be that prices of goods which we normally 
buy from England, France and a number 
of other countries will now be more in 
line with our prices with the result that 
we will receivé more goods from them. 


They will receive more Canadian dollars — Bs 


from their commerce with us and so be 
less dependent on _ inter-governmental 
loans to finance their purchases from us. 

Before dealing further with the question 
of exchange rate, it will be convenient 
here to comment on the policy with respect 
to subsidies. The change in import price 
policy does not affect imports of materials 
basic to the cost of living which are pres- 
ently being subsidized. We may find it 
necessary to increase these subsidy pay- 
ments, notwithstanding the government’s 
desire to reduce and ultimately eliminate 
all wartime subsidies of this character. 
And the same will be true of certain im- 
portant domestic subsidies. It had origin- 
ally been intended that the prices board 
would be able to withdraw from practi- 
cally all subsidy arrangements by the end 
of 1946, and actually a good deal of prog- 
ress has already been made in this direc- 
tion. However, as | have said, the 
government feels the time is not opportune 
for any further major removal of subsidies 
and, having in mind the likelihood of | 


rising prices in foreign markets, it is pos- 


sible that we may not be able to reduce 
our total subsidy bill for this current year 
to the extent that we had expected. 

I come now to the question of- the 
exchange rate. The other proposals, it 
might be said, are principles of policy, 
and make for greater administrative 
efficiency, and for greater public assurance 
as to what is under price control, and as to 
how that control is to be exercised, but 
they do not actually attack the infla-— 
tionary pressures at their source, except 
perhaps through subsidies. 

Undoubtedly the greatest present source 
of inflationary pressure lies in the high 
and still rising price levels of other coun- 


tries. Prices in other countries directly 
| affect the prices of our exports and 
imports, and ultimately, through their 

influence on costs, affect the prices of 
_ virtually all our goods and_ services. 
| Foreign prices are translated into Cana- 
_~ dian equivalents through the medium of 

_ the exchange rate, and the question of the 
-.appropriate rate of exchange for the 
Canadian dollar is a matter of major 
-importance in its own right, as well as in 
relation to price control. 


_-+Our present situation is that a very 
- marked difference has developed between 
_ the general price levels of Canada and the 
- United States, especially if American 

prices are translated into Canadian funds 
_ by the addition of 10 per cent exchange 

premium. The depreciation of the Cana- 

- dian dollar by 10 per cent at the beginning 
_of the war caused an immediate increase 

in many of our prices as compared with 

the United States. In the course of time 

-- our entire price structure might have 

reflected, on the average, the full 10 per 

cent difference in the values of our two 
currencies. The application of price 
ceilings, however, came sooner in Canada, 

_ and had a more restraining influence on 

price increases here than in the United 

States. The result was that by the end of 

the war our general level of wholesale 

prices had increased on the whole no more 
than theirs, despite the 10 per cent ex- 
change differential. In respect of retail 

__ prices and the cost of living the disparity 

ei is even more marked, for the United 
_ States index had by May of this year 
~  imcreased 33 per cent over the level of 

August, 1939, compared with an increase 

of 21 per cent in Canada. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
we could not continue to maintain a price 
structure which is roughly 10 per cent out 
of balance in terms of our exchange rate, 
or, looking at it the other way round, to 
maintain an exchange rate which is 
roughly 10 per cent out of line with our 
price structure. 

If world prices, or at least American 
prices, had declined soon after the war, or 
showed any likelihood now of an early 
decline, no doubt it would be better for us 
to continue without changing the rate; 
but instead United States prices and costs 
have risen, and ‘t is most unlikely that a 
major decline of the general price level 
can occur during the transitional period 
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when both the foreign and the domestic 
demand for goods is so strong. 


Accordingly, when this trend became 
clear, we were faced with the alternative 
of either changing the exchange rate, or of 
setting in motion, as the process of de- 
control continued, an increase in our own 
price and cost structure, more or less to 
the American level plus 10 per cent. What 
this last would mean in terms of high cost 
of living, social unrest, and wage conflicts, 
can readily be imagined. The government 
has decided that such an extra measure of 
inflation, additional to whatever price in- 
creases may otherwise be necessary if we 
are ever to complete the adjustment to 
post-war conditions, would have the most 
serious disruptive effects on the entire 
economic and social structure of our coun- 
try, and must be prevented by the only 
action which in the long run can prevent it. 

There are a number of further points I 
should mention, to avoid misunderstand- 
ing. I would not want anyone to think 
that by this action we were conflicting 
with the rules of the international mone- 
tary fund or using up our freedom of 
action to make other changes at a later 
time if we saw fit to do so. We propose to 
notify the fund that the new rate is the 
proper initial rate for Canada at the time 
the fund commences to operate. We 
believe that the circumstances are such 
as to make this new rate acceptable to the 
fund as the initial rate for the Canadian 
dollar. In such event we retain the same 
freedom as any other member to move the 
rate later up or down by as much as 10 
per cent without the fund’s approval, and 
by other amounts in accordance with the 
provisions of the fund agreement, if cir- 
cumstances should arise which made such 
a move on our part seem necessary and 
desirable. 

I have emphasized, for the sake of 
clarity, our future freedom of action in 
this regard. But we do not propose—no 
Canadian government would ever propose 
—to move the exchange rate with every 
passing wind. The present move is only 
being made after very careful study and 
deliberation over a considerable period. 
I should like to reaffirm what I said on 
June 17 last, when introducing in this 
house the foreign exchange control bill, 
with reference to the great advantages 
obtainable by maintaining exchange sta- 
bility for as long a period as economic 
conditions may justify. To maintain that 


desirable degree of stability, to avoid 
erratic and frequent fluctuations, as well 
as to protect ourselves against speculative 
or otherwise undesirable capital move- 
ments, we must maintain the principles 
and the administrative machinery of 
foreign exchange control. The present 
action does not in any way change that, 
for exchange control is as necessary at one 
level of rates as at another. 


The alteration of the exchange rate at 
this time takes on added significance in 
the light of very recent developments in 
the United States. Even before the recent 
difficulties over price control legislation, 
however, price increases in the United 
States and further increases in prospect 
as a result of cost increases, were such as 
to make the case for restoring parity of 
exchange a strong one on economic 
grounds. The rapid deterioration in price 
control in the United States in recent 
weeks aggravated the situation, and em- 
phasized the need for our action on prac- 
tical grounds, to cushion the immediate 
impact of higher United States prices. 
But whatever the United States may do in 
the future to revive the office of price 
administration and restore price ceilings 
in the United States, the divergence of the 
price levels in our two countries had 
already gone too far to permit the con- 
tinuation of what had become an unreal- 
istic exchange rate. 

I have spoken several times of the gen- 
eral level of prices, and of the fact that 
our price structure as a whole has been 
prevented, so far, from showing the effects 
of the 10 per cent exchange premium. 
The total price level is composed of many 
different prices, some of which have been 
held far below the American level; others 
have, in respect of exports at least, 
already fully reflected the increases in the 
United States and the 10 per cent ex- 
change premium as well. It is a fact, 
therefore, that some industries which ex- 
port chiefly to the United States have 
already obtained, for their exports though 
not for their domestic sales, the benefit of 
higher American prices which, when con- 
verted to Canadian currency, yielded 
them an additional premium of 10 per 
cent which will no longer be available. ~ 

We must recognize that the disappear- 
ance of that premium will have some 
unfavourable effects for a number of 
industries. But I think we must also 
recognize that the action which is being 


oe 


taken is clearly desirable in the interest 
of the country as a whole, and that there- 
fore it will also be in the long-run interest 
of Canadian industry. 
action is being taken at a time when the 


‘ " 


Moreover, this — 


unfavourable effects will be minimized for | 


practically every one of our great export 
industries with the exception of gold 
mining. In the case of agricultural prod- 
ucts, for example, export prices are now 


almost entirely expressed in Canadian 


dollars rather than in foreign currencies; 
the same is true of a number of other prod- 
ucts, and to the extent that exports to 
certain markets are still priced in foreign 
currency, there is in most cases a firm and 
rising price level in such markets. In any 
event, our export industries share with 
our domestic industry the benefits of our 
stabilization policy and the lower costs of 
production which it makes possible. 

Indeed, unless we absolutely refuse to 
consider the possibility of ever restoring 
our dollar to parity with the American 
dollar regardless of their intrinsic values, 
it would be difficult to conceive of an 
occasion more appropriate than the pres- 
ent time. 

That completes what I wish to say at 
this time about specific measures, the 
strenuous measures which [| said earlier 
the present situation calls for. I believe 
they are necessary, and that they are also 
adequate for the job we have to do until 
full peace-time production is restored and 
supply is in better balance with demand. 
But that job is not easy, and success will 
continue to depend, as we must all recog- 
nize it has always depended, upon public 
understanding and support. That support 
implies a widespread feeling of respon- 
sibility, of restraint, of moderation in 
individual and collective action. 

When all is said and done, the objec- 
tives of our national stabilization pro- 
gramme are the preservation of real social 
values, the protection of the value of real 
wages, of the real incomes of primary 
producers, of the real value of the income 


~of pensioners, and teachers and office 


workers, and of the war-time savings of 
so many millions of Canadians. 
Demands for increases in actual money 


wages, if pushed to extremes, lead only to 


conflict and turmoil, and in the end are 
worthless if they result in skyrocketing 


prices and a corresponding fall in the | 


value of money. It is to protect the real 


value of the workman’s wage and the 


production. 
_ reason to fear a substantial increase in his 
costs, for one thing because he knows how 
rigid those costs prove to be at a time when 
his own*prices may be depressed. The 
_ government has endeavoured by its policy 


that we are continuing the arene to 


avoid price and .wage increases beyond 


such reasonable amounts as are seen to be 


: _ justified by changed conditions. 


4 fa The same is true of farm prices and 
costs, both the farm household’s living 


costs and the farm operator’s costs of 
The farmer above all has 


_ of floor prices to insure farmers against 
- sharp declines in agricultural prices in the 


Oature. But in the meantime, and for the 
ae as well,‘it will be recognized by all 


farmers as essential to their welfare to 
keep their costs of production, I do not 


‘say absolutely fixed, but within reason- 
able limits. 
of increase in farm prices, to be followed 


For this purpose, no amount 


by an inevitable decline in the usual boom 


and collapse cycle could possibly provide 


adequate compensation. 
ervation of a reasonable balance that ‘we 


in 1946. 


It is the pres- 


must strive for, and it is by holding in 


_ check the farmer’s costs that we can do 
him the best service. 
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The war, and the experience of other 
countries, have indeed taught us the vital 
importance of keeping all inflationary 
pressures under firm control until supply 
and demand conditions are in a more 
normal relationship. The present Cana- 
dian programme should strengthen our 
hands in that regard. We have removed 
uncertainties and simplified administra- 
tion by preparing a specific list of goods 
and services whose prices are under con- 
trol. We have re-affirmed the principles 
of price control, and of adjustments where 
necessity is proved, in respect of Canadian 
products. We have established a simple 
and workable pricing principle for im- 
ports, which among other things will 
ensure a continued flow of whatever goods 
are available from other countries despite 
fluctuations in foreign prices. We will 
reduce the impact of increases in foreign 
prices of the most essential goods by con- 
tinuing and if necessary increasing sub- 
sidies. Finally, we have taken a step 
which will reduce the cost of imported 
goods, or will offset increases that. would 
otherwise occur, through our action in 
moving the exchange rate to a point 
which more accurately reflects the true 
international and domestic value of the 
Canadian dollar. 


A-2—STATEMENT ON PRICE CONTROL 


by the Hon. DOUGLAS ABBOTT 
Minister of Finance 
Ottawa, January 11, 1947 


A further step in the orderly removal of 


emergency controls becomes effective Jan- 


uary 13, 1947. It involves the removal of 


a variety of goods and services from price 
control, reducing the controlled list largely 


to goods of basic importance in living 


costs and production costs. 


This change is in accordance with the 
policy of controlled readjustment which 
was outlined by the Prime Minister early 
It is part of a deliberate and 


carefully considered plan, designed to 


eliminate war-imposed restrictions just as 


promptly as is consistent with the pre- 

vention of the sort of boom and collapse 
- in prices which was typical of develop- 
- ments after the first world war. 


At the beginning of 1946, it was hoped 
that the year would see a long step toward 


the removal of emergency controls. Mate- 
rial progress was made in removing and 
reducing certain subsidies and in sus- 
pending less important items from the 
provisions of price control Unfortunately, 
however, external conditions, particularly 
in the United States, increase the pres- 
sures on Canadian prices and delayed 
decontrol. Early in July the Government 
found it necessary to take a number of 
steps to protect Canadians against the 
effects of soaring prices in foreign markets. 
Industrial disputes in the United States 
and later in Canada delayed somewhat 
the expansion in production which would 
have reduced inflationary pressures. 

It is now a good deal more than a year 
since the end of hostilities and marked 
progress has been made in establishing a 
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high level of peacetime activities. Pro- 
duction, though hampered by shortages 
of materials and by the effects of indus- 
trial disputes, is now increasing rapidly. 
While there are still many shortages— 
some of them severe—competition is in- 
creasing and producers are less inclined 
to assume that the market will readily 
absorb price advances. Many countries 
have been experiencing soaring prices 
since the end of the war but there. are now 
signs that this price boom may be running 
its course. ’ 

The outlook for a better balance be- 
tween supply and demand is therefore 
beginning to brighten. The menace of 
soaring prices is beginning to recede in 
some directions. 

Nevertheless, it is only too evident that 
the time is not yet ripe to remove all 
price controls. Prices of many basic foods, 
clothing, certain basic materials, and 
rentals would increase very substantially 
if all controls were now removed. 

Consequently the list of goods and 
services which still remain subject to 
price control contains most of the basic 
foods, practically all articles of clothing, 
boots and shoes, most textile home fur- 
nishings, coal and wood fuels, the major 
household appliances and heating and 
plumbing equipment, automobiles, tires 
and gasoline, rentals, household laundry 
services, restaurant prices, freight rates, 
storage rates, a variety of basic materials 
such as steel, copper, rubber, lumber and 
pulp, and certain other goods which are 
important in production costs such as 
farm machinery. The list of items re- 
maining under control, which is being an- 
nounced in detail by the Prices Board 
today, affords continued protection to the 
consumer in the places where the risk and 
the effects of rising prices are greatest. 

Among the goods which are being re- 
leased from price control are the majority 
of items which may be described as house- 
hold equipment and supplies, including 
furniture, small appliances, kitchen and 
cooking utensils, tableware and cutlery, 
‘brooms and brushes, pails, radios, pianos 
and clocks. Tools and garden equipment, 
_ handbags and leather luggage, paints and 


varnishes, and a number of building sup- _ 


plies such as clay products, cement, stone, 
and sheet metal products are also decon- 
trolled. In the sphere of food, the impor- 
tant deletions are fresh vegetables and 
fresh fruits except for apples, most kinds 


OY ian 


i! he 
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of fish, and ice. 
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Certain irae foods, K 


\ 
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such as tapioca, fruit juices, and peanuts i 


are also deleted as well as canned fruits 
and vegetables other than the large staple 
items. Carpets and linoleum are the main 
items in the sphere of textiles. Only a few 


articles containing cotton are decon- 


trolled because of the continuing shortages 
and the large subsidies which are still 
being paid on the primary materials. 
Among the services, barbering, hair- 
dressing and beauty parlour prices and 
moving picture admissions are no longer 
subject to price control. 

There are a number of reasons behind 
the choice of these items for release from 
price control. 

Improvement in Supplies. When sup- 
plies are good, and particularly when 
they are sufficiently ample to produc? 
prices below established ceilings, as in 
the case of a number of fresh vege- 


tables, there is every reason for decon-— 


trol. When supplies of goods which 
are not fully adequate show every sign 
of improving further and when com- 
petition is increasing, as in the case of 
many household articles, there is also 


strong reason to remove price control. 


When competition in world markets 
is becoming keener and supplies are 


fairly satisfactory, as is generally the > 
of price 


situation with fish, removat 
control is “justified, though in some 
cases it remains necessary to maintain 
control over the quantity of exports 
to assure sufficient supplies in the 
domestic market. 
Administrative Problems. 
den, expense and complexity of ad- 
ministration when viewed against the 


lessening risk of serious price advances 


threw the balance toward decontrol in 
some fields. 
the relationship of prices as between 
standard and new lines in some busi- 


nesses appeared to be having the effect 


of encouraging the production of new 


lines at the expense of output in lower- _ 
This problem — 


priced standard lines. 
existed in regard to furniture and some 
household utensils, and could not, at 


this stage, be entirely met under the 


general price control policy. Then 
again, there were a number of fields 
in which necessary price adjustments 
were pending. When this was the 


case and when it was believed that. 


competition was growing and con- 


The bur- | 


To an increasing extent, © 


any event, decontrol seemed to be the 
best course. 
_ There was also a risk that ceiling 
‘prices might come to be regarded as 
‘minimum prices—as the prices which 
the Government authorized sellers to 
‘charge. Accordingly, in some cases 
where the threat of sharp price in- 
creases was passing, the Government 
- was disposed to withdraw from price 
- control and to let the trade consider 
its own longer-range position without 
any suggestion of government inter- 
vention. 
In the case of some imports such as 
_. tapioca, arrowroot, and peanuts it was 
_ necessary to choose between the alter- 
natives of letting the going world price 
be reflected in Canada, of maintaining 
ceilings by payment of substantial 
subsidies, or of going without such 
imported commodities. In these cir- 
“cumstances, the course of decontrol 
was chosen. 
__ For the majority of the items being de- 
controlled, significant price increases are 
not anticipated. In some cases, price 
advances will occur, though in most of 
these instances increases could not have 
been avoided even if control had been 
- maintained. 
As was stated a year ago and as was 
emphasized on a number of subsequent 
occasions, the Government’s policy of con- 
trolled readjustment recognized the prob- 

ability of some increase in prices and living 
costs. During the past year, it has been 
necessary to face the facts that costs of 
- materials and labour are higher and that 
prices have risen substantially in other 
E countries. That is clearly reflected in the 
increase in the Cost of Living Index from 
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a level about 20 per cent over the pre-war 
average on December 1, 1945, to one of 
27 per cent over that average on Decem- 
ber 1, 1946. © 

While this is a significant rise in living 
costs, in the very difficult circumstances 
of readjustment it is a record in which 
Canadians may take some pride.. The 
corresponding advance in the United 
States was from a level of 29 per cent 
above the pre-war average on Novembre 
15, 1945, to one of 52 per cent above the 
same average on November 15, 1946. In 
other words, while the Canadian cost of 
living rose 7 points, the American rose 
no less than 23. 

A considerable readjustment has been 
made. It has been gradual and orderly 
and the intention is to continue that 
process. Other price adjustments will be 
required from time to time as a result of 
the gradual reduction and removal of 
subsidies and of readjustment to higher 
levels of costs and prices both at home and 
abroad. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
external prices have been reflecting acute, 
and in many cases temporary, shortages. 
It should not be assumed, therefore, that 
the Canadian price level will ultimately 
reflect the very high prices which at the 
moment prevail in the United States and 
elsewhere. There are good grounds for 
the view that world prices of many pri- 
mary commodities may settle at more 
reasonable levels than those now pre- 
vailing. The goal of the Government’s 
stabilization policy has always been and 
still is to preserve orderly conditions with 
a view to cutting off the disrupting peak 
in post-war prices and to avoiding or at 
least greatly lessening the drop which 
inevitably follows. 
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APPENDIX B 
DIRECTORY OF OFFICIALS 


B-1—THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Minister: Hon. Douglas C. Abbott, Minister of Finance. ‘ 
Present membership with dates of appointment: 

Chairman: D. Gordon, Deputy Governor, Bank of Canada, November 10, 1941. 

Deputy Chairman: K. W. Taylor, March 2, 1945. 


Members: H. B. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff Board, September 3, 1939. 
David Sim, Deputy Minister of National Revenue for Customs and Excise, 
September 3, 1939. 
F. A. McGregor, Commissioner of the Combines Investigation Act, Department of 
Justice, September 3, 1939. 
A. M. Shaw, Director of Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, 
September 9, 1939. 
J. G. Bouchard, Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture, November 13, 1941. 
Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Minister of Labour, March 9, 1943. 
M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
June.16, 1945. 
V. W. Scully, Deputy Minister, Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
August 1, 1946. 
J. E. VanBuskirk, President, Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation, Limited, 
December 24, 1946. 
Secretary: A. F. W. Plumptre, March 15, 1945. 
Special Adviser: S. R. Noble, November 12, 1941. 
Resignations: M. W. McCutcheon, Deputy Chairman, September 30, 1946. 
W. A. Mackintosh, Director General of Economic Research, Department of 
Reconstruction and Supply, August 1, 1946. 


B-2—-AssocIATED COMPANIES 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited 


President—J. E. VanBuskirk Directors—J. E. VanBuskirk, W. D. Low, 


Vice-President—W. T. Wilson J. D. C. Mahaffy, L. P. Saint-Amour, 

Comptroller and Treasurer—W. Williamson M. W. Sharp, David Sim, 

Secretary—Frank Plant. W. Williamson, W. T. Wilson. 
Wartime Food Corporation 

President—R. T. Mohan Directors: Raoul Godbout, 

Vice-President—K. W. Taylor A. R. Johnstone, R. T. Mohan, 

General Manager—J. B. Lander Carl Sanders, K. W. Taylor, 

Secretary- Treasurer—J. W. Shepherd J. E. VanBuskirk. 


Canadian Wool Board Limited* 


President—Henry Brown Directors—Henry Brown, 

Vice-President—G. E. O’Brien G. W. Fraser, H. S. Leybourne, 
General Manager—G. N. Brown G. E. O’Brien, A. M. Shaw, H. F. Skey, 
Secretary-Treasurer—G. W. Fraser W. H. J. Tisdale, W. P. Walker. 


* Last day of operations December 31, 1946. 


B-3—HEAD OFFICE DIVISIONS 


Prices Division—E. J. Spence, Chief Comptroller’s Division—W. T. Wilson, 
Secretary’s Division—A. F. W. Plumptre, Comptroller 
Secretary Research Division—J. D. Gibson, Chief 
Enforcement Administration—W. F. Spence, Information Branch—R. S. Mackay, Director 
Administrator Consumer Branch: Mme C. de la Durantaye, 
Legal Branch—H. D. Anger, Director * 


Senior Solicitor 


* Byrne Sanders resigned Dec. 31, 1946. 


suave 


Meo 
_ Co-ordinator—Arthur May 
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APPENDIX C 


CO-ORDINATIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


Capital Equipment and Durable Goods 
Co-ordination 


- Administrations— 


Bedding and Metal Furniture 

Chemicals 

Construction Products 

Electrical Goods and Sundry Items 

Fabricated Metals 

» Farm and Construction Machinery and 

Municipal Service Equipment 

Motor Vehicles and Parts ° 

Non-Ferrous Metals (Primary) 

Steel and Iron (Primary) 

Wood and Glass Products 


Pulp and Paper Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—Wilbert H. Howard 
Deputy Co-ordinator—C. N. Moisan 
Deputy Co-ordinator—F. L. Mitchell 


Administrations— 


Book and Writing Paper 

Building Papers, Wallboard and Asphalt 
Roofing 

Newsprint 

Packages and Converted Paper Products 

Paperboard 

Shipping Cases 

Wallpaper 

Woodpulp 

Wrapping Paper 


Textile and Clothing Co-ordination 
Co-ordinator—F. B. Walls 


_ Associate Co-ordinator—J. A. Klein 


Administrations— 


Cotton and Cotton Products 
Fine Clothing (Woollens) 
Footwear 

Hides and Leather 

Knit Goods 


Men’s and Boys’ Furnishings 

Rayon and Rayon Products 

Textile Sundries 

Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wear 
Women’s and Misses Coats and’ Suits 
Wool and Wool Products 

Work Clothing 


Foods Co-ordination 


Co-ordinator—F. S. Grisdale 
Deputy Co-ordinator—F. T. W. Saunders 


Administrations— 


Bread and Bakery Products 
Cocoa, Confectionery and Allied Products 
Dairy Products 

Feeds 

Fertilizers and Pesticides 

Fish and Fish Products 

Flour 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

Ice 

Imported Grocery Items 

Meat and Meat Products 

Oils and Fats 

Processed Fruits and Vegetables 
Sugar 

Tea and Coffee 


Individual Administrations 


*Coal 

Distributive Trades 
Enforcement , 
Publishing, Printing and Allied Industries 
Ration 

Rentals 

*Rubber 

Services 

Standards 

*Timber 

Used Goods 


* Controllers under Department of Reconstruction 
and Supply. 


REGIONAL AND LOCAL OFFICES AND PRICES AND~ - 


Halifax... .. eS Rehass alesis 


Local Offices: 
New Glasgow 
Sydney 
Truro 


Site) ORUH Ry Nation 18) 


Local Offices: 
Bathurst 
Edmundston 


Wuehec City Page. 


Local Offices: 
Chandler 
Chicoutimi 
Rimouski 
Riviere du Loup 


Miontrealee asthe) 


Local Offices: 
Drummondville 
Granby 
Rouyn 
St. Jerome 


Ot amvamay cs herve hau 


Local Offices: 
Belleville 
Brockville 
Cornwall 


PPOTOnEOMN ene een: 


Local Offices: 
Barrie 
Hamilton 
Huntsville 
Lindsay 
Niagara Falls 
Orillia 


APPENDIX D 


SUPPLY REPRESENTATIVES 


FUSES talk E. M. Nicholson 
Bebe ea LAS R. F. Johnson 


Wolfville 
Yarmouth 


Ogata Chas. C. Sullivan 


Fredericton 
Moncton 


GANIC AY te gal J. M. Martin 


Roberval 
St. Georges (Beauce) 
Thetford Mines 


EAE ante ANG: Alfred Savoie 


Sherbrooke 
Three Rivers 
Valleyfield 


NM ets te W. G. Masson 


Hull 
Kingston 
Renfrew 


La el res F. L. J. Seldon 


Oshawa 

Parry Sound 
Peterborough 
St. Catharines 
Welland 


Bondonsen otters 


Local Offices: 
Brantford 
*Chatham 
Guelph 
Kitchener 


NosthiBayewrre ee 


Local Offices: 
Kirkland Lake 
Sault Ste. Marie 


Winnipeg BL err iee xlal out ae 


Local Offices: 
Brandon 
Dauphin 
Flin Flon 


Reginiay ci tichnghiaes eeeeee 


Local Offices: 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


Edmonton.) 


Local Offices: 
Calgary 


Vancouver sae oe 


Local Offices: 
Kamloops 
Nanaimo 
Nelson 


~ 


Pals heres W. H. McPhillips 


Owen Sound 

Sarnia 

Windsor 
*Woodstock 


Sudbury ~ 
Timmins 


Fort William 
Kenora 
*Portage la Prairie 


ae A. R. Mackie 


*Swift Guirene 
Prince Albert 
*Weyburn 


‘i eer W. S. Campbell 


Lethbridge 


5 Se Re ee Mea jonn-ciby 


Prince Rupert 
Vernon 
Victoria 


* Closing December 31, 1946, 
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ORDERS-IN-COUNCIL AFFECTING THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Note:—The following list of Orders-in-Council supplements Appendix E of the previous report which 
lists the principal Orders-in-Council under which the Wartime Prices and Trade Board- 


functions. 


P.C, 245, Jan. 23, 1945 


P.C. 1218, Mar. 29, 1946 


P.C. 1513, Apr. 16, 1946 


P.C. 1609, Apr. 23, 1946 


Establishes a Steel Control under the Department of Recon- 


struction and Supply for the purpose of maintaining and © 
controlling the supply of steel. 


Establishes the Canadian Commercial Corporation to assist in 


the development of trade between Canada and other nations 
during the transitional period; the President of the Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corporation is one of the officers of this 
Corporation. 


Transfers the powers and duties of the Minister of Finance 


under the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act 
to the Minister of Reconstruction and Supply. i 


Vests in the Priorities Officer of the Department of Recon- 


struction and Supply, certain powers respecting construction 


materials. 


f x 


4 


Pe ek T CoRG 


<P’. 1684, Apr. 30, 1946 


Wa 
& 


PC. 1811, May 7, 1946 


Baty 


P.C, 2147, May 28, 1946 


P.C. 3122, July 25, 1946 


ee ee P.C. 4359, Oct. 22, 1946 
P.C. 5234, Dec. 23, 1946 

oes PC, 60, Jan. 7, 1947 

u PC. 328, Jan. 28, 1947 


P.C. 389, Jan. 31, 1947 
aN P.C. 391, Jan. 31, 1947 
P.C. 392, Jan. 31, 1947 


P.C. 390, Jan. 31, 1947 
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Revokes P.C. 10674, Nov. 23, 1942, which established the 
_ Emergency Coal Production Board. 


Amends the Emergency Shelter? Regulations, P.C. 9439, Dec. 
19, 1944 to permit the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration to lease and administer any real or personal Crown 
property made available to the Corporation for emergency 
shelter purposes. 


Revokes P.C. 11799, Dec. 31, 1942, as amended, under which 
was established a compensation fund fer distributing equitably 
among newsprint producers the burdens arising out of the 
allocation of production. 


Consolidates Supplementary Regulations respecting the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Provides for the continuance of the subsidy payments to wood 
fuel dealers which were authorized under P.C. 9540, Dec. 27, 
1944, 


* 


Amends the Wartime Leasehold Regulations, P.C. 9029, Nov. 
21, 1941 as amended, to delete certain powers and provisions 
no longer necessary. 


Amends the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations, P.C. 
8528, Nov. 1, 1941, as amended, to delete certain powers and 
provisions no longer necessary. 


Transfers the powers and functions of the Sugar Administration 
to a Crown Company to be known as the Canadian Sugar 
Stabilization Corporation. 


Amends the Emergency Shelter Regulations, P.C. 9439, Dec. 19, 
1944. An Act of Parliament passed after Jan. 31, 1947 is 
excepted from the provision as to the prevalence of the regula- 
tions in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Wartime Leasehold Regulations P.C. 9029, Nov. 
21, 1941 as amended. An Act of Parliament passed after 
Jan. 31, 1947, is excepted from the provision as to the preva- 
lence of the regulations in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Wartime Prices and Trade Regulations P.C. 8528, 
Nov. 1, 1941 as amended). An Act of Parliament passed 
after Jan. 31, 1947 is excepted from the provision as to the 
prevalence of the regulations in the event of conflict of laws. 


Amends the Regulations established by P.C. 9475, Aug. 26, 1942 
as amended, relating to Commodity Prices Stabilization Cor- 
poration, Ltd., to delete certain powers and provisions no 
longer necessary. 
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APPENDIX F 
STATEMENTS OF ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY ISSUED BY THE WARTIME 


PRICES AND TRADE 


Note:—tThe following list supplements Appendix 


February 11, 1943 Statement of Import Policy Consolidation. 


January 3, 1946 \ 
January 3, 1946 


January 14, 1946 Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies—replacing the Statement of 
Import Policy, February 11, 1943. 

February 1, 1946 

February 1, 1946 

February 7, 1946 

February 26, 1946 

aka . ree Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 


April 17, 1946 
April 24, 1946 
April 29, 1946 


BOARD 


F of the previous report. 
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Amendments to the Statement on Import Policy. 


June 25, 1946 | 

July 6, 1946 Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 

August 1, 1946 ) 

ea i aie Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
December 5, 1946 J 

January 10, 1947 Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
January 17, 1947 Amendment to the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies. 
November 25, 1946 Statement of Policy on Subsidies on Imported Textiles. 
November 15, 1945 Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


January 1, 1946 } 
January 31, 1946 


June 1, 1946 Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


August 14, 1946 
November 21, 1946 


January 13, 1947 Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 
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COMMODITY PRICES STABILIZATION CORPORATION LIMITED 
SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946 


Amendments to Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


Amendments to the Statement of Policy on Equitable Distribution. 


The operations of the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, from inception to 
December 31, 1946, have resulted in a cost to the government of $410,864,133.02, made up as follows: 


1. Sussipres Par (See detail below) 


2. Losses oN CommopiTy TRADING (See detail below).... 


3. ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES AND MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


ee 


Pyle i'l ecole el) pizion ey 6.9) (6) spulferi'e! ve) wywel\\s)) jase) ke Mullin te! (ewe) (elk murals: 


Ce 2] 


$348,538,612.60 — 


$183,692,970.54 


MAA Veh Mintaae pats 164,845,642.06 


evdet e fallajjere 1ehele lees <0. fore fate al acolsiie 


SréNo cee 6 wise a velo ke \si's \e' ie 4 ver eheriememente 


57,703,880.69 
4,621,639.73 


$410,864, 133.02 
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ats SUBSIDIES PAID. 
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j A. SUBSIDIES ON IMPORTED GOODS 


Nore :—Prior to January 21, 1946 it was the Board’s practice to pay import subsidy 
on certain broadly defined classes of goods subject to a number of specific exclusions. 


_ Schedules of goods specifically declared ineligible for subsidy were issued from time 


totime. In view of the necessity for curtailing the payment of subsidy to the maximum 
extent consistent with the Government’s stabilization policy, and due to the increasing 
length of the list of goods excluded from subsidy, the Board’s approach was changed 
effective January 21, 1946. In a statement of policy on import subsidies it was an- 


_ hounced that in future, subsidies would only be paid on items included in a list of goods 
_ specifically declared eligible for subsidy or eligible if, prior to entry for consumption 


at Customs, an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered into with the 
Corporation. | 


~ Column three of the following list of import subsidies paid now indicates eligibility 
status as of January 20, 1947, as follows: 


I Items included in Schedule I of the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies, 
i.e., goods eligible for subsidy subject only to the limitations set forth in the 


Statement. : 


II Items included in Schedule II of the Statement of Policy on Import Subsidies, 
i.e., goods eligible for subsidy only in cases where prior to entry for con- 
sumption at Customs an arrangement respecting subsidy has been entered 
into with the Corporation. 


Ineligible—Items not included in Schedules I and II of the Statement of Policy 
on Import Subsidies. 


The description of imports subsidized appearing opposite each tariff item is partial 
and general only. Space does not permit the listing of each separate commodity sub- 
sidized under a particular tariff item and the heading indicates the general class only. 


Subsidy Paid 


Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 
_ Item Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946: 
é $ cts. 


Group 1, Antmats, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 
FisH AND PROVISIONS 


4 3 YSXCEE Cots PAU CRU eR NII aN Es 18) Rocce ata EU Aa Tneligi ble tang: asa etree: praetor 350,960 15: 

F 8 Wannecdannea ts; UC a aevey coc cite hela eeceRiste are Enelieiblets serp annie cts tee eae 1,342 61 

Bet TREES O42 a AR a eR ee tg Rata LMU RRNA SYA Ineligziblerr.. ac caine aoe 15,427 26 

i = 13 Lard & animal stearine, n:0.p.......0.s.e0005 TW Gn part) akcisue teh ea tok ee nee 3,459 65. 

Pury sc 14 GRAD ON bo Jie ee ADRAEPA AL NETBSD RL ahnie LI Gi parcG) eee ens ol Sauer eters 693,338 74 

a) 15 JEON GED Cs 4 5 SIRS Pre all Ses VTL ae Tneliciblege eit acer ene bens 26,722 80: 
20a GOCOAMMIUE CE yee ais eolals eles soe eeapah ema olebeb arate eh eee Ineligible nya Sus ants paar ane 1,817 34 , 

28a } PN CaRe Ma Mm LS. /505! lets caieyelys ale aoe aiecaud me ceaedes beta terr Ineligible We neha) Oar teat 1,250,565 64 

th, 29a 

2 30 Ginger and spices, unground................. InelStblen i (ame «hore eee 122,366 99: 

31 Gingerandispices) round :\.)./4:\.1. 20s ctmias 9 MeL SI ble Marie non etatueyabiieis lana: 2,500 33 

32 ENEMIES SIA NGUTNAGCE s/s) oasis, c:e1e Cie siclavens ecg let erehe mel igi le yey rerce erlang perenne 15,427 39 

39 (ii) CALC ATINOMD MEME: Nok 1 le wtejie¢sctelond nate sielbNrweiel sere Ineligible’ i.e) catia dere Petacchi 648 62 

42 retell FOU ley 210.1 yh) DIN AAAI Ace a A En len aA TH eligible icy oan susie pee eet 86,223 85 

43a Lo OLOCMLINN ENS ios ce e)icl Gs R wisi cle elas shepete hal ese detan vate Telagab bein see (i ee nan Ae een ae sian 4,884 60 

+ 47 AS CATI SUC ORMISE MES ae cee hasaceie Sicerale! seh@les mst ounaeoltael sete EEGGatpart) Sao ceva etobicten seers 1,143,772 04 

55 BUeyGh devs CORTE Wt s,s (6 15 sha Sia das alalatc a ove ett, collegare ff] IY R64 et BE bre MAL Ru SH, cw 2,445,385 48. 

eis 62 ICOM UNCLEATIOC My stoi. eitsarsse «aa, e fans eran ates Imelicilbletcen ee tysiycncents ena 1,548,479 55 

63 LIC OMCLOANC CMI Acie: 5.5, ¥ fs alsin! slonben ol Obedavapaete Sdels Ineligible oiijs. os. jee ein seins welts eine na 43,619 25. 

64 SALOU ME APIO aia! ie ass) nfe eos aooneueansetiney et a eiaty Ineligiblei nas. vpasnticaio tee e se mere 641 83 

68 Linseed, cottonseed and palm nut cake and Diy 

; INC LCA ETP tes satel eins: osgtohagaua sumtehat stomata te Mnelign bole maui ahasiere tis snares anand 7,301 87 

71b BON CPISCEH OE O Sees ooh se slara anal susie aiidie sca. Seay olevels Tneligible sec uranis pe source cies eee 15,786 47 

72a | Aromatic seeds, inedible in crude state....... Ineligible oo) cvancae < sealer ene 598 08: 

72e ONL OTASSISCOCMMS Liss cu ejssole sf aie ce dace erere eters Ineligible). vo Roo. sii. ita e Alene ae 156 92 

73 GHA TBEC CS ITIL Dean aia's sreie idle’ o/s o/otacoiel¢ nalenreeys Ineligibles sins Seaver ote sree teat . 149,023 39 

77a, PSGCORMDOA IS UME ca chore vie ale Viesee'dlocole alsrele fate Ineligiblery sent seers sera cite cca tee: 698,359 54 


77b WieartllabeaneyOnudeys » 2s. ss s/s\s'sls,a srs ele eveyeie ke Thehipibleieeisvoc aoe nice Bs 8,327 09 


hit SaaS Oe 
: ae PN 
‘ % 2 St te ¥ 7 ; 
Gaerne dae fas se ee 
oe ie 
‘Subsidies on Imported Goods—con. eer 

Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status 
Item Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 


Group 1—Continued 


83a EP OEEUOGS A eee eS ya clade Stee et Pe Pa asters Ineligible..... SRO shat oe. 424,723 25 
99a POPU Ree eee WU eM Bled cc ial tia chomntis eh terete ore AO GOCE a tas ah oes he an RE Sr VS ei 871,201 40 
99c Raisins and dried currants..................- LE re Se AS Eee Rea 10,957 26 
99e TD AEC SMe ret y do aeN LOS NLU ENS MEN ecm IGRY Seatac Ineligible a ite tun te toot ee 650 91 
99¢ Apricots, peaches, etc., dried...............- Tneligibleecs acon mers als, ss caer eee 43,127 37 
101 Tames mali reetacs MI GEN. ica ahh cata e cUN ene Bice Ineligible ty Sieccesc aeons noes 1,680,760 24 
109a PPCANUGSMETCOM ies sree clavsiels oie isco etko eal ec ay aloe) s FT Cipepart) pate dios cease *873 686 84 
li3a OPT aye Meas ele ee te aLaeA te ee sale teres eae Uohalsiekeis DE Gntpart) Seatac tes emcee ea 857,676 35 ~ 
133 Hish’and ish PYOQucts, NsO.Psils wes enteric elecls Ineligible..... Sis RLM ore Le Rae 48,781 90 
; PESTS MIUCELIGLOO Ui Muirar series. wre oly tale teiccets Nitec sas Bors\| GN es NM ee SHOES rab Sova car 159 96 


$ 12,301,489 78 
Group 2, SuGAR, MoLaSSES AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


ae \ Syrups and molasses, cane and beet.......... Ineligible. Sauget cee hie ee 75,925 04 

uByy Molasses—edible, (transportation)........... De reek sae lait Se ete io a eo 1,020,980 31 
(Sugar Administration) , 

137 Molasses-——Inedibley Wes yee kei IE uae BETS Or Satta esta cruicalohadigt cates eke CR ee 9,129 96 


(Chemical Administration) 


$ 1,106,035 31 
Group 3, Topacco AND MANUFACTURES 


THEREOF 
: Nil 
Group 4, Sprrits, WINES AND OTHER 
BEVERAGES 
152 Fruit syrups and juices, n.o.p............0.0-- Tneligible:.i3:i:\ce)s nus ve oecherele pace tee 425,651 02 
Group 5, Punp, ParER AND Books 
192 ‘Paper and board \products . «, «os eles ele ies «lela Tneligible:ic% i). sts sate poi ine 42,443 95 
197 IPADEE INO Deis lee ole kcal aah gene rela teint a eee atete Ineligible 4.3.2. dacioceiiue se scaler aes 984 36 
199 Manufactures of paper, n.O.p..........--.-.06- Ineligible... eaecceee eee: 118,737 07 
199d ADEE CISATECLES) ener Melee o. oeectee «eee cae ele ere Tneligibles vis ayek eeu s 355,846 02 


$ 518,011 40 
Group 6, CHEMICALS, DruGs, 
Oms AND PAINTS 


208 

pe | Non-edible tanning, dyeing, etc. materials....| Ineligible...............-..---0005 63,108 07 

204 rugs: non-edible. crudes....... dee tes lanes Tncligible¢ yous cease ee 66,346 33 

206 QUININE EEC eee eid Hears, Hamat lcgg kee Shae Ineligible pays ciivs ceeltatierel cea 399 iL 

=i Chemicals, miscellaneous............2..0+40. Ineligible steers ct ene ecient ecte nora 11,104 11 
c 

208m Pesticide chemical sia aq.) 9% saree ren ieee Tneligiblet ivy yteceeieian ian ee 66,645 74 

209b 

209c 

2080 MAarLARle/aciele mon se cecyyieis ciclo hie os AR et ete Ineliga bles: acktapnore tian s shee ee 39,637 47 

are @hemicalssand=druge st. baci coecclelisee ma cetiekies Ineligible <ckieis vets deretiepestsisiee ste ale _- 82,540 79 

ae Hertilizer chemicals avin, nis.ausalivedes ne see Tneligible!2..5..-nwaseicechialetse > ieee 80,884 38 
5 Q 

210 Peroxide olSodaete vgs... esse Acker ace ute Ineligible os. Wasticoriseet +22 taeetans 302 00 

216 INCE TACO Os Ae ar tat NN ga Tnelisible sy aetcn cite whee ee sie nee 5,168 91 

219a Disinfecting, spraying, etc., preparations..... Ineligible! teatt tiem trente cote teal iee 12,492 26 

219d PANAES UMC DICH YNGOsDicie suite ei eis eke Tnelizgibletcce acne ee os ennenee 9,373 03 

220 Medicinal, chemical and pharmaceutical 

an DLODATALIONS eee eM lati eyacene ue a ne Inehiziblesis 2). 2h. bamens sect eae 975 94 © 
c 4 Kea 

225 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p............ Ineligible:,gt3 Aces cb an enema 14,586 49 

232c elahine Tec Dlomee vi iedk Cree ples aur mane ue Tnelagiblenis a, Gattis tae ane 46,571 30 

236 SULSTCAGTessIng a Cl. ice cs aie bien Amore. eeher Tneligiblety este cee oan 698 :29 


*Under the arrangement for subsidizing peanuts, when imports are made at costs lower than the basic cost 
for subsidy purposes, the difference is remitted to CPSC, as an offset against subsidies and trading losses on less 
+ pene pets purchases. Such remittances have exceeded subsidies paid against this tariff item by the amount 
indicated. 
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; f Pie Subsidy Paid 
; de Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941. 
vet Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946 
i ee $ cts. 
ee Group 6—Continued 
2384 
por Syntetic plasbiesiei a), see eas a eek tae PHeligiblents 45 seh hoctenheet eae cece 2,726 83 
: 238g 
Raise QD MD TyALEGuleacl yet Gants octss Ssielarcccent ones TneligiblesPenieuiewn rc osc cae baer 3,353 69 
Prec AT PAIMCS ANG ATLERANLOcDs\.)6 sai seele ene ee eyed ots Tneligibleves hey Ck oer anen o 113 49 
oes 24Ta Artists and school children’s colours, etc.....] Ineligible..................00-000- 10,619 22 
(204 COUT i bs Bcc al et a eR Ase, Ineligible:< oLgires skies co eee 2,095 30 
a -. 254a 
ae 21259D EAD CSCOUNO ree shy chilis coiae ete loess cs Lien part ike. See tesa eee oe eee 26,950 09 
eed Spinits Of Cirpentine. 0.2. ses. sheen snele ees Ancligible ete soarac. chaise eame te 24,633 88 
264 ISSeTUIS GOI NVO.Derdeiccieaks ne acini ietbo ee Tnelicible gy eeu nee sae. ech yarns 17,505 22 
265 | BeNOR ORES la fete e ceed aie as Sco ds oie vidhe'elbceiors LESCinipart)> csicnone « as.ctee create 354,166 17 
265a PE ARIOUS IOs Delpre Wacsla scr tind sie sa eens os LI“ (ins part) Gee. aeetcne on eee teens 11,508 59 © 
POCHONMOMSE AOL ers viaccess cittace cla oi ele olbtalere oldies cols sisls oh TE Gui part)2 scsias secon aun 21,420 01 
273 Retroleum asphaltue aceon: cs coe ce eae si eee ees Ineligible. 9 7 Sine aikeoers asneeeers 3,678 53 
274 MRCCLOl eum COG, Ge elas gaccs o slevonu carotene bs dar sire, Dipietine Rade UNA g MES Ae Nig el Bick 392 93 
276a \ BC OULONSEEG OU ei 5S . cleiesncics teks 276 TY (in parti eer nen ee ie en nae 796,336 46 
276b 276b 
DET: Palm and palm kernel oil.................0.. EMG part letsvent ter ussite ee meee 48,479 86 
_ 278 Oil, cocoanut and palm for soap manufacture, 
} Re ok NSS RS cote oe afar Ro eee EE Gn part) Sich oe eee ee eee “*13,186 40 
278a Oil, peanut and soya for soap manufacture....| II (in part)..............000s00000s 318,361 08 
278b BEAN OU ror TEHNING yo ties eee eels 6 EE Gnipart)\Qa.ciee Shae eee eee 143,092 25. 
278¢ Cocoanut oil: for refinings .+.osc0 20s eee eck LE (inspart) Mets sen nieeeeee 12,672 74 
280 Foots; grease for manufacture of soaps and oils] II (in part)...................-000: 8,679 60 
Petroleum and products—................... Ineligible: SA eae oes mee oan . 
Oceanitanker *Mastern @anac an crc ei ys cee Mele ieee ae eile es oe aera tira Et Saran cee 31,849,358 75. 
Ocean tanker British (Columbia vase! sta alee Cee reals Soe ee oie eat ke tees 3,261,194 O1 
MESES TERE eo mk. et AREER er NLR RIOR Se: 2M Wied. 611 oat dae hee a ear Oa ee 11,807,929 51 
Walk otanker xi LOlOd Os cats tase th ten atitetehc a Teste ceie bic hctaeiais ejetarade sereca ana ae eee 120,838 05. 
(Oenea Re oyaia kd Mol fete GR Res Butane A Sac eee ed otis Iae NOB OOE nn e a Mice i st 5,232,619 79 
EEE EIPSR UN CLOT: pil OO yArae rrr er SEE Stee ere iota tets | centers aun) de amctyatetafotweieenl stern’ staieie ite act ee 177 96. 
ty Group 7, Eartus, EARTHENWARE AND $ 54,566,551 83 
STONEWARE ~ 
287 PR ELO WV ATO see cose caste ata fersiara eens oat nieraeeaa trate Ineligible en ohne penta cera 298,857 82 
288 SLONEISNC CATE DEN WAL. viasurs sleeicc sinestaessteiew ¢ Ineligible 28 Fo cok ere ese 4,965 97 
- 289 WAMGATY, WANE) M-OsDais caren «sk cites oe ecient Tnelagiblenres aivsiers stm cote eee 98,787 70 
311 Slate pencils and school writing slates........ Tneliotble we ses ph onuian acetone eee 582 21 
on Blackboards, solid, slate or paper............ Tneligibletz:. css scanner Case 972 25 
6(i : 
rie 326 (ii) 
ies 326a GASS Wale aa ratte A sd ca wl she sian cUeee oe dels e stele Ineligibles: Waceice eee eee 16,892 85 
: 326e 
3262 
' 326h 
EGOTILSEUING OIG LOO a ters tere share = atlas cle CRS NNeses cfs e ote HLL Uae TS cae et eter aed cc Re eS ee 8 70 
Group 8, Mrerats AND MANUFACTURES $ 421,067 50 
THEREOF 
349 EStasseMOtEDOlMS ICG: cna ceinis aomreleninictorelees alsiols Tnelipibletin sli. occoecee eens 127 75 
352 Manufactures of brass or copper............-- Ineligible cei uh..tiesc cee a eee 766 56 
362¢ Nickel plated, etc. ware, n.o.p............--- Tnelagi bles tei. a trot ete 1,927 95 
366b Parts of watch movements.................. Ineligible yaates sya cuts-ae cence seer 12,441 93 
383 (c) Iron or steel sheets, bands, etc., zinc-coated..| Ineligible....................+-05- 126 00 
401d } Wirevandsware TEN CINE... ccrceiacisiecle cis cee ele olers Ineligible Melss oj encase oe aren eee 14,286 95 
402¢ 
407 Bons OL TOMGENC HAIN ccciaxe aiard evs ste tote iret vsloverels Ineligible eduisn mace accaetae te 289 28 
409 , 
~ 409b 
409c 
409d 20 
409e Agricultural implements. .............+.+.55. Ineligible =). 3.5 8s eee oti eee 24,688 58 
409f 
4092, 
4091 
409m 
4090 
_ *Under the plan of assistance to the soap and shortening industry, manufacturers purchasing materials at 
prices less than those set by the Administrator remit the difference to C.P.S.C. to be offset against subsidies 
paid on other materials. Such remittances on the oils in question have exceeded subsidies paid under this part- 
icular tariff item by the amount indicated. 
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Subsidies on Imported Goods—con. 


Partial Description of Imports 
Subsidized 


Group 8—Continued 


Machinery, wholly or in part of iron or steel, 
TOE6 43) ORR aed EY Macey Ia OC yn IN aad A AERA ARN 


Cntlorys tee eR AR serie 2 a ae Ringer 
Nuts and bolts, hinges, screws, etc., iron or 
steel 


Parts and accessories for motor vehicles...... 


TBIEMICLES TA ee trar lea Rua ere ialtt tel ee Oe pI 
AM CHOLSMOR: VESSELS mahi, wares steele anette 


Agricultural implements, articles entering into 

MAanUlAchUPING! COstVIads EW aavane ses ee ae 
Apparatus for heating and cooking........... 
re hibinorhixtarresa wo ai eisecure ciao nerere esee a 
Flashlights and bicycle lamps............... 
NOAULETIES ANG PATUSniises. bares esas ease 
Electric apparatus and parts, n.o.p........... 
Manufactures of iron or steel, n.o.p........... 
Hasheners;emnetal iin cr igs nets mavens eten 
INS eMTE bala see aie latin due sesrtera s sibee Suen oer aah 


Instruments—mathematical, optical, etc..... 


Surgical and dental instruments.............. 


Eligibility Status 
as of Jan. 20, 1947 


Ineligible....... 


Ineligible....... 


Tneligible....... 


Ineligible....... 


Ineligible 
Ineligible 
Manufactures of metal for equipment of vessels| Ineligible 


see ee es 


oeceeeree 


sec eceee 


ee Ca 


ea 


ee ay 


ee ee ca 


a ae cy 


Pe 


cere e ere ee sere reese 


Ce i ed 


Core eee ee eee eer oee 


IMnsrenisiabaye Revee pCO Uhr Mien ata naa i RU IEMD rom Lahiri Waren in ui IR CE Te IRR AR yo I i a Bas 


Group 9, Woop AND MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF 


Corkwood and products i). ..)4i cesses aoe 


Gane reedion rattan (nikita cds casio wee ae 
Wooden products, miscellaneous shapes, etc... 
Rartlycdresseds Lum Deri iii oh a raceenceses bie 
Manufactures of wood, n.0.p..........00e00ee: 
IMENECES Oli WOOG | NLOLDac a siteieins & de melon melons 
Group 10, Corron, Fuax, Hemp, Jute anp 
OTHER FIBRES AND SILK, Woon AND 
MANUFACTURES THEREOF 


Raw cotton and cotton linters............... 
Wasterand ragscottoni ss wesc oles tale leve crete 


Rovings, yarns, warps, (cotton)......... Aedes 


Wovendabrics (cotton) icine eos os )etsiniene nee 


Ineligible....... 


Ineligible....... 
Ineligible....... 


Ineligible 
Ineligible 


II 
520a 
520b 
522 
5224 
522b 


(in part) s2...5 
0 


Ineligible 


II (in part) 


I (in part) 


inehaible 
Ineligible 


I (in part) 


cee eeoe 


soe eeos 


ee a ac 


a 


i i ee ee ee ce 


ee ee a 


Ce ey 


i ec) 


eee ee eee sce ere eeces 


Subsidy Paid 
Dec. 1, 1941 


to Dec. 31, 1946 


$ cts. 


175 52 
8,843 09 
685 12 


6,876 52 
5,202 36 


- 2,376 53 


2,149 79 
1,963 03 
387 61 
47,436 41 
3,471 04 
250 30 
419 53 
3,041 72 
1,867 28 
16,853 25 
3,146 80 
2,416 44 
370 89 


7,342 41 
533 74 


$ 170,464 38 
12,787 15 


14,754 66 
5,932 52 
17,066 87 
1,111 63 
3,492 36 
$ 55,145 19 


36,179,457 63 
120,984 21 


544,868 17 


17,906,868 99 


mod 


Sess 79 


is | Subsidies on Imported Goods—con. 
itr Prenat See ; pa Subsidy Paid 
aft Paritt Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 
Item Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946 
$ cts. 
Group 10—Continued 
524a, Cotton etc., fabrics with cut wett pile........ Un part) eee coe sit ovis tos ene es 45,827 41 
525 Woven fabrics (cotton) for rubber sheeting 
p INADUIACEULCtIos cae Os ae oe bac s Cee dneligible=isyiaapea cic ae rccneti ere 337 40 
oe } Lace and embroideries, cotton...........-... Ineligible were ce ane eee ee 4,499 80 
Ry Manufactures of cotton, n.o.p..............20- PiGinpart iene c sae ate oan 1,573,080 15 
532a ifandkerchieis, (Cotton) «2... sc snenes eecles oe Gn, part soeecek saves one eee 62,639 20 
535 } Werctablouibresee seas ks ne cast eetiob ieee out he (in part) ta. yeaa er eee 10,832,736 48 
535a 
535b ) 
: ee j Wiastewand Tagshn Opus fac os occ 8 vs a. neiew clon Ineligible ye es gato tos ee ee 23,209 21 
535 
535e . Vegetable fibres for brush manufacture....... Ineligible es sssticcee eee eee 914 11 
536 IBAbestandawad ding, n-Ospe.sicinstesis vlées tare ve Ineligi bless tee acme see 6,132 77 
537a Rovings, yarns, warps, (vegetable fibre)..... Ineligible tej surcucasess tae eee 26,551 32 
537b Linen thread for machine and hand sewing...| Ineligible....................0-05- 1,371 35 
537¢ Rovings, yarns and warps (vegetable fibre for 
BNeCiied uses) ae ee a eee ae ne Ineligible seisiscistscs scger onion Mets 18,500 79 
537d } Rovings, yarns and warps (jute)............. Uneli gibl6 sais essa os ates soe one res 481,484 39 
537e 
538a Bindertwine, articles entering into manufactur- 
HH QACOSO Tar uate OLE Oa en ilar cho Mee eee Ineligt blest tare sc.cgeeen ache 69,437 64 
540(a) ; 
540(b) Woven fabrics and articles of flax or hemp....|(I (in part).............2..00eeeeee- 986,348 98 
540(c) 
540(d) 
541 Wi Ow.eN Ta DIICSsSULE) Rise cle nical eeeineietaisne Gers sc Eneliviblesyurocces eee eee 2,490 99 
541b ~ 
542 Woven fabrics (vegetable fibre).............. BAM Ti Gnepart ins creaamicee tite teens 3,707 24 
542a 542a Ineligible....... : 
548 Sail twine and canvas... 5...cersevecserens Tneliguole cas. wey cic aces = Meira 383 34 
548 Textile manufactures, n.O.p..........---e000- LBC E59 Ape Somenoe ah shir nario. ta 20,322 92 
549 Wool, hair of camel, goat or like animal...... Ineligible Js 5. ses a Wea cee ee 4,576,443 01 
549a [EID Gee Ree eDEes aru cnan te Roce nn oe Ineligible rcs at sit ass sickeisteetes 8,183 57 
~§49¢ 15 WWE) Gi ORR Re tee RENE tte tea Oc IGE TEY cara Se ae Ineligiblenis eta ee acer eee 2,619 78 
550a 
550b | Waste and rags, wool or hair................. Inehigible Sarr ctersetce's osctas cate eres 23,203 96 
550¢ 
551 Varns of wool or:hair, n.0.p.. «css ececsiecies cols Ineligible sssascse ts Goes ke eee 7,908 33 
55la Yarns and warps of wool or hair for man- ir 
RUA CEUT OME Rec bee sinc cites Ce EL eee Ineligible te maccuc sien eee eee 142,291 47 
551b Mohair or alpaca yarns for upholstery man- : 
RLACHULGME Shenae ak. ee each lt Aneliga ble scr seats nc testerette ctelecieteters 5,405 98 
551¢ Yarns and warps of hair or hair and fibre....| Ineligible..................0..008. 24,061 52 
551d Warns andewarps; worsted... vo. aaeese- cosas + Theligibles., sarce7 o-%-. anys 17,907 37 
553 Blanketsi(excluding rugs) -.....0--c0cecceces pI och g 4 aera e r Pomp otic ore 227,148 72 
554 554 Ineligible 
554a, Woven fabrics wholly or in part of wool...... SD4a Sen sede tom tah. en Peery ees 734,323 86 
554b 554b I (in part) 
554c pes 554c Ineligible 
555 Manufactures of wool, n.0.P........ceeeeeeee: Tiel gible on orice t minis vie 's tawiesitacc'ars 400 52 
557 PAHoTATGIa lest Ket OUC. si cca ela ya, 0 of acicttieidte seme es Doses neligibles mt |e cece ee eee 726,457 04 
557b } 557b II (in part) 
558b 558b re : 
558d | Rovings, yarns and warps of artificial silk, etc. eae \ EE Gnipart)\Wrssracemree *30,479 08 
558d (a) a 
558d (b)) 558d(b) } 
560c 560c Ineligible 
561 Woven fabrics, artificial silk................. 561 I & Il Ginpart) Ptteecerosert 842,684 11 
56la 56la } Ineligible 
ae Tnelisibl 329 66 
563 SONS OED v6, - o CBS Hee Eo pec nc Bonn acon NEGO: gare: Meee he ee ae 
565 pede NOUS OUGHT siariserceltistisslec hele sth eintelore are Ineligible kis uctodas soe any 112,777 32 


*Recoveries of subsidies and trading losses on all exports of artificial silk goods, whether in the form of yarns, 
fabrics or manufactured goods, are for administrative convenience, credited to this group of tariff items, since 
the tariff item against which the subsidy was originally paid can not be identified. Recoveries have exceeded 
subsidies paid on rovings, yarns and warps by the amount indicated, but for a complete picture the trading loss 
on bulk purchased yarns and the subsidies on artificial silk fabrics should also be taken into consideration. 


= bas a ar ay ey 
ee — 80 is 
: Subsidies on’ Imported Goods—con. 
Subsidy Paid 
Tariff Partial Description of Imports Eligibility Status Dec. 1, 1941 | 3 
Item Subsidized as of Jan. 20, 1947 to Dec. 31, 1946. 
Group 10—Continued $ ets. 
567a Manufacturers of artificial silk............... Ineligible nt. tim capers cet oe DOT 08 
568 Knitted garments and goods, n.o.p.........-. T1- Gn, part)ice case cea eee 669,937 67 — 
568a Socks ang StOCKINGS =a ase eee ak one ache cs Tnelisiblene ttn ee aa Eee 1,606 30 | 
568b @) Glovesiand unitts,n0.Ds ss sence ee tates tes Ineligible ean woes cc noes eee 32,211 68 
569 Gi 
569 (ii)\} Hats, hoods and shapes of felt or wool, etc...| Ineligible......................... 123,513 56 
569 (iii) ; ; 
569a (ii)) 
71a CocossMAats-OMMAtTME tans series cee ahs Ineligibles<..:c)) $402 na apostate 46,684 25 
572 Carpets and PUSS) N:O.Danee nose tae eee Ineligible..Ac3 se eee Poe ae s0lh2r = 
573 Lanoleum, Oiloroth eter ic aes ccs nec ew cree ie oer Ineligible kinase eee 4,191 49 ~ 
574a, Elastic webbing and braid................... Tncligible . 28 koee «nut asteeee aioe 615 47 
574b Elastic webbing for manufacture............. Incligible*s a... cto aeons 1,082 76 
EGeSrnssunGder SLO ee ace ake erate eee OR [tare a ects eos ie Sent tae eee er cre 104 41 
Group 11, MisceLLANEOUS “1$ 77,220,417 51 
584 Crude bone pitch and resin or rosin.......... Ineligible: 2.25.4... So. 22a 4,207 74 
585 AGC HAN GEGAT Woes er ae ee ae eeu rere oleae Unéligibles ii... wees dee eo ase rae 1,570 30 
586 Coaliau: K.-Anthracites: «ives. cess vateten SRNop Pea Se ca ee eee 3,189,380 42 
586 Coal, U.S. Anthracite, consumer............ Dees ois Sos oon te eee UBER BESS BE By/ 
587 } Coke Sconsumens hieukiee s de ioe cee oes hates Teste glee een Oe ea ee eee 1,287,426 53 
587a 4 I 
588 Coal US iano pe consumers... teenie d Op Nte ss ech MER Se Nik tcc 9,089,442 68 
599 Raw hides-and  sleins 0 ec eure tice we tees Tl Gnipart) <ei.0c- eee 659,773 64 
604 Leather further finished than tanned, n.o.p. | Ineligible......................0-- 55,481 71 
605 East India kip leather for linings............. Eneligiblec2e2 5... aoa fee See 643 35 
605a Pig leat Wen ants Use ih crotch bene Sate Ineligible '4::..22s ee eee 153 26 
607 607 IL Ginpart)\aeoe eee 
607 (2) Leather ior:manutacture:. -2 ies. viaemech eta 607.2) Tneligible iia; acter eee 6,148 08 
608b 608b II 
6lla Boots angdshoessn:0.picacky caer tee tana Ineligible? é-.wetecee ee eee plo2 lo 
612 Harness an disa Galery nc canes saa eae ee InehiPible: Rak. maa ctenetoe aes 1,123 14 
616 (ii) SCLAP EW EL se tee seis ae oe eae ee Ineligible:;c2. saeco eee 2,978 48 
618 Manufactures of rubber, n.o.p.........:se+02- Tneligi ble: syn.caite mi Aas cee eee ae 991 37 
§18b Rubber, tinesa2 eee en ace cee a wae eee Ineligible: .o2).00.50 sae ee eee 149 40 
23 Cases, cDOrtrollOs CC .. a5 a> c.08 cle oye Stace tee Ineligible? cece eee eee ee 177 93 
642 RT atiers chur eos sacks mice cou chlo oes nee einen Ineligible:) d.2 2 Shs. eee se 208,843 10 
652 JOTEsSiNng COM DS; NiO.sDecieeis.c sare ewe nice fe Lbeligible ceases taster nee cae 125 72 
654 Broow-corn and. bristlese.ss..cn eee eee eee Inelizible:. .o2 ose aa eee 1,656,189 97 
pee } Lead pencils, crayons, chalk, etc............. Ineligible 2. waste soe eee a ae 3,305 56 
655 
§57 Parts of pipes for manufacture.............-- Ineligible 3: sage cee oe 211 42 
662 Fertilizers and articles entering into man- }\Ineligible...................---05- 2,566,944 81 
663b US CtULINGZCOSL AE se Sic eRe ee Oe ee aes 
663¢ Soya beannneal,etex. sin -jes sacle eee eke TI (in:part) yates cee eee. ee 1,641,524 79 
674 EWOLY NUS COC citric eee eee ts anes ee er ee Ineligible sek ane eee eae 551 88 
682 ’ 
tee Fishermen’s gear, non sporting............... Ineligible 45 2 45 beet be sc ee 718,741 19 
682 
682c 
697 Globesercorraphical. «cork chenasaaee nae. Ineligible: ieee eee. scenes 211 07 
698 Articles specially designed for the use of the 
|e) OUTCOME Mca ei ek Sete tad ocala ts Sees tt i Ineligible wsteeccmenceeme oe cca 1,351 01 
Til GOSHEN ON Dae ieee ee weed ee eros LE Gin: part) ae eee. ae 1,585,051 77 
782 Wilealyptuswolses es. os cece acta ene nee ae Inclitible ssa. ssn e Nis Se 5: 586 05 
791 Pesticides, articles entering into manufactur- 
INE COG ara ee erase leash ee art ee es Gone Ineligible ee at cerca: «oti oe 10,720 27 
793 Yarns and warps, cotton, for manufacture of 
WOVENAADLICA toe tnanas april: auc new ein T(in pant) ete eee es + 5 ee 719 00 
794 Waste fabrics for further manufacture........ Ineligible aac ns es eae 11,804 8&8 
797 Yarns cotton, for manufacture of cotton thread] I........ 0.0... cee cee eect eee eee 193,825 45 
817 Unbleached beeswax for manufacture........ Incligibleitae aise = oc oueberne 4,172 20 
818 Woven cotton fabrics for handkerchiefs....... Dr eC eta cy brc.0 a eM endo 3 2,193 63 
837 PAlfalian Mm Calista voc een he cu hen te arte Ineligible aay. teer ses voces 11,176 37 
839 Sunflower seed oil for manufacture........... JEG part) cee one meine 631,896 67 
Ttenas under, SLO vs cas de hates kc in.s bes slectcs tes w ekcre cll Noe eee oan te aE io. crc Tees ee 53 98 
$ 36,981,292 52 
fLotal all’ groupes tc Soci alec eo eal ees |= oe ee $183, 766,126 44 
Unallocated recoveries: =. 2. cicacn tens Geis toee eee ee Foieae ola AS a Gaya *73,155 90 
LOTALSLEMPORT SUBSIDIES 0 syale5.5 she octet eee IL ashe. Sr $183 692,970 54 


*This figure represents recoveries of subsidy under limitation of subsidy agreements and on sales for exports 
or for ships’ stores or to certain other government departments, etc., in cases where the tariff item against which 
the subsidy was originally paid cannot readily be identified. 


B. SUBSIDIES ON DOMESTIC GOODS 


_ Norz:—Many domestic subsidies listed below have been cancelled or are now inoperative, having been ap: 
licable only to specific transactions now completed. Column two indicates the date after which operations 
ceased to be eligible for subsidy. In cases where there was no specific cut off date, but where the subsidizable 

peration has been completed, the phrase ‘‘no longer operative” has been used. The information in column two 
overs all cancellations up to January 20, 1947. 


ae cay Subsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1946 


Artificial Silk—_ 
_ Yarns : 

: Viscose for filler......... Brat ks otro Se ee June 301945 ers nonin eiaee ae $ 2,989 35 

Viscose, Special arrangement.................... December sl 1945 ses Cone es 161,837 63 

- Acetate, Special arrangement.................... No longer operative............... 8,046 69 


Bindertwine, Rope and Materials— : : 
Be NAT aE RG tie a thr Mice eer iia saac sO s alecuieale Gaeeehiaw No longer operative..............- _ 3,628 63 


utter— 
E>; Butterfat.. 2... . SABO Hoch cc Re RSE Der ane Aprilt30 19432 ces scott etn wee 12,194,050 09 
Par LIEVCNLOTICH. bss. sacle soe OMe pe ta ale Mon eT oeagene S No longer operative............... 582,913 06 
METIS DORCAMON re Rik) on: aaron rece tices aa aera aoe Te wee eae eo ee ae RS ace oe ee se 127,743 87 


Canned Fruits and Vegetables— 
| TES UTC ICS ot Shae a hoa ener a A ei te No longer operative............... 265,856 71 


UG) TeV. Sn MiGs Se Te AD, ORI ES SIG RN) Goria (eet AMR RA Minn 2 geet Le Mey La Pepa Noni 1,757,042 00 
1943 pack....... Alteran Wap es Saco Stone et ee a Ss PRA a £4 See NN St 7 1,125,691 14 
Oe eG een eee sa ee Le Ala a Ne ant Mogae a awihs “ x See Re: BAe SAT ke NER A, 187,278 02 
ROA DUDE CHUL one SiS iera scoala bi cust wert e Re wie ly, aiglaceie eo samen s 3 s aaa Se ep ets 5.24" 1,308,139 77 
~ SSH OTE ease ein ee eee Psy TE ee ED & 4 lee SS ay a8 383,373 49 


100 00 
— Coal : : 

- EAEUTMINOUBILGE COIN Seen 5 aciaierersrc eta scl Canela oasialeneient Marchi el 94 Gir pce te tent aerators 68,632 36 
EO teOr- lI) ONUS 85 too) elites vow arene cuter ath ovale, nate S oheie February 151944 9. oer arian 3,223,992 53 
MMe CHC Val EVICT SILOM 5 hesion wants Bin crtate hte ses rcto he clase ya | Gvsi eases Seto eters ate, orclictancs ee Rtiet el meme 299,705 45. 
[SVEOSARUT: O10 VS MSL es amas 5 cote ae RG GBR onder (itt: A ME Si DR Ae Rie ele Py AS nes Someta an BN Sk 28,496 88 
Hoe e ne CECE U CLIOM et aac atten (ea eeoeee ae I eee eB NGe Dos ae ead oui Aa atk oe aa 1,061,107 02 
Bras HOrpatwonncO: PicCys neace ees aie ie eaaces (oldie steno keels wie INOVembers0; 1946 eve. eee: 68,588 96 

EeeeLransportvation.to HAMCO.. 5... vec «wine ene ny « Marclu3 alS46=F i. sae ete 34,539 36 
Rema Ter ASOT GALICIA VEATE CLINGS & 5, croyongeceess Se eaeT eo eeepars sea es ocae | Ge aro oe tnt SARS clone eas intel Ge aoe pee 44,148 12 
rea Ge DsaesIclANCG:, . a. alenctstals Soehini a mesiereto a Oeil warns Marelr3 tl G4 0 roa) 6 weaicree i ate 378 ,554 68 
Wiipone Mi ines@eranspOoxrtabiOUl.< oc... s< se een dues s Seg PANUALY 24s OSA a escsresscce eae 1,084 43 
Coke: } 
BREAN SGOLEAUIOM IN OVE SS COULAs stacks eae terre osc 5 ceotttatetel Neots Saws spans eetacs crete, dans terane Store Nein et ane 6,426 49 
EMEOITOR: (ood, BAAR eon taco JRO Signs chins Ant Sagna smn er sane skecnemcaditc tay: 3,291,264 11 
Cork for Milk Cooling Tanks...................-. eA es Apral 0021 Ses ae Sank eee ore ee 993 60 
Corn— © 
Cornmeal, special arrangement...............-..-... No longer operative..............4 266 78 
TOSS GENO oStlic, OE 3 a ER RET CIR Scere rey emer September 26, 1945..0 3.2 oa ae 303,283 97 
GTR TOCCSSURO ARMM. “Corio i 8, eeu 8 Ssitice 2c -naeey Cau eae cele scan ears RaR ey ee ares Re RE ito fen ace Mu ye eee RIS 679,969 60 
Cotton— 
AVENE SES ECLA ETE NOGSIN ON bs, or achaisicrsie eee tene eee ati oret| ee cat ere alae eine = eM 6,013 91 
Manufactures: 
Underwear etleece-lined .. ci! save se enn cieee. ieee March 31194645 ac aon cone meee 74,335 86 
Eggs, frozen....... eMPRR AR 5 .sie » <3 250),/- aber ee ee MarehyolesO4 bn scum, coer cetera 281,075 89 
Feeds— 
TAP EIGEN on 9 a oc a AC Rates| Caetano ie Sask eee TaN ote ak cope eee 14,821 20 
 Fertilizers— : 
Ea SSX GENCE Be ot Sie ee sy ae IM aly SL A946. 0a. eae c are eee 482,202.70 
Fish, canned 
‘Sepikangoya- <e E blero, 20.55 5 Se SiORRCIEEE OI ornen cite coaattg uct ahr No longer operative. .............. 247,358 05 
- 2 TOD AC ARMM ions S Gale Foricce A saag Pe ep Res “ g dee ioe Sa Oe Re 243,531 40 
Ur eaENINE NON) IC mE ee PE cae DR nc eich cue dra eve ahavoan aeereulane aah Eee aie Beats ee Bian ON ee Na eae Sy 1,352 94 
- Foods— . 
Bor ASP OLE Ai OM MTLLISCOL LYN COUS ois. -<, tres bes cle ere! ve ayeiecarere los etaradetensvescuctayte cere lets onezss Vani aga. ataseherat eyes ie 35,445 04 
Footwear— 
PS ULSI Vat Ord Ul Viel Ol O4o7 eet tna. = 5 ov ota ok aie twelve we ate July 15.6104 ENo serrate a err erane 4,147,038 13 
if 
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Subsidies on Domestic Goods—cou. 


Subsidy paid 
Description of goods subsidized ¢ Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1946 


Fruits, fresh— 


Straw beLrrled bs: © .nl 942 ce. taetaen eee tell ie cietedo miei No longer operative............06 $ 738,600 70 
Peaches OntariO, 19482 \ aie stes ole o'er olelecietuarntelaeieisuters ote e a PEE So cat cates were 66,596 82 
ABR OTT RITA 1: RASA A eet aes Aun ne AR ROO IE rennet = ¢ is ee Ae Am AT ae 651,013 41 — 
BD TEC LE UTUS HL OA4 i tiaters rors tree sts aera a aac ee oreun tha & stecarers laces g o BON n astm io 1,020,485 16 
MSGS TUNES LOA Os temic steree Ane newic the ceatese wieeieke aloes vik oie # Gs NACI rnd Ar 822,868 90 
Fruits, processed— 
Straw Derriesims G61 043/.00 sisterclere ic sim ciereltnieieslojeloteice ne June'30; 1944 we A tas Sater ie stale ae 7,589 40 
Stra wierries #5. C. 1944.05 6. ei ciave's ct cc's use crates loloaes,s June rSO 194 ci sresrecisecscisie eter 1,734 38 
ULTRA ULITO See ee, Sie taaeiece aaah hark he. wt arallals landiela eevee eieeels March:31,1945).5 co nesis caieioe eee 191,087 53 _ 
Glucose, etc., special arrangement............ceeee ce eees November 17°1946 4.2200 ete 130,574 67 
Groceries— 
Order 116: 
SLANCATC a eee acre terete te Suathlasaltte a iave we mio ke heraye ieth oe tiake August. 31.1945. acco cecvaineeree ae 3,779,607 47 
Bree CCLOAl PrOGUCtS oe ae. aioinsace ceavere o ouelevete ea aice caters Aucust:31, 1945 120-2 ie eee 68,860 31 
POR Ke DOAIS fercre i ose ate elaie eh ciciet overlie, Beetslavensiaue: ew etetoce April:303,1946)s co.cc nets ertteereetcts 37,743 59 
BUSANSPOLGALIO MMe cise aialece Siena s Siecd ts a 4.5/0 ola ele rote ehe ie erase f Cie. ovecaate MCS e SiGe eiblete Sra clenaie crave Tetras 8,679 97 
rons Dig ;SpeCial AITANLEMENE.%.\.c «2's clelnas eleeisisicie's ou bets March 1951946 .......0< cic eciee 44,529 59 
e 
Tron and steel 
DDCCIAlATTANPCIMENLA iad, <iaistlcsoyovecs'« 6,050.0 mreieid ove (eve sararorel| seer oer at nae visks visLetaintaloistakeavatslet stele eae tetere 3,649,536 31 
SS UCC IRISCTEAD here eres eerste) Suse ores o asslasotnycve avant a reretiha tape 2 tol tera ceer setae eae ots fs ea tcly chacs Makosi ae 221,904 27 
RIEUERIMEATI CHUCSE LLY aes pave ra tads avai) csceeTe eles cleietass is exersvereleraiasetand 815) olatelars February 28, 19465. sci. . eesti 1,894,652 22 
Leather— ; 
Footwear, sole and upper............ where lecsincpeterarerai ole oe PAUgist ol 2945 5 eieeeicteis ces savas s #349, 144 24 
Glove and garment (including Shearlings)............ January 31519462 -2.ceeces eee 2,591,351 21 — 
ER EVEN ees cess raincras adel ciercsie rotates rare alesa'e. « aualalalel aveh ucedelebar iets ate No longer operative... ...-....0..- 2,151 98 
DSI eye Peer clave aAaTnne aio Slanave a ats wlnislateie are uate nana aie he July 31; 194672. hemlet see teretmatatcl a 38,082 57 
Lumber— 
PIP PRODS ANG MINE FICS! ec dave sicareensse pieces oie elke sueieeerre February 2,:1944. 245. ceeneeeets 26,377 06 
AEC OO URS nee a Stea adele cases sitters cherelciatars tee eee No longer operative............... 279,759 92 
(WOnSUMeESOLLWOOG scictiaet testes sce ake ne woe Ene Julysl4 1945 ae toe see pied iene} 2,449,180 81 
Producer, B.C. Coastal Gncluding lath).............. October:27; 1943 cgeem seeds esi 376,201 12 
Producer, 5.C. Coastal; shingles). 2 ii. osc tines cele ‘Aucust, 15; 194255 sence eee 111,913 46 
EVO Gat EAT A IUTO eyntse see os oue ere Va ~te na ale ave ca dave Voletie sn fav staveinte re ener Augusts15; 194deee aati acta 622,042 04 
SawimMilas CaCoastal, Mors... eis: qaces ceca tenceve a. JUNC BO-1945is sae ngdekarete eye he reer creeks 261,662 93 
SNONVAL EN CIN Sym rie spaces al orareie ciate sere teuarele clake, oferaaiatte) even NovemberslOs0920 sie. ccecie cic cee 21,781 40 
NET eOwbeOCL UG GS bh yo 5y clicie nis. siaews sea avosohenavoa letecarete. susvasele leone acetal tus Sraesy acces eae Ter eRe eee ve, ee 32,188 39 
Meat— 
FE CEPRCANTICGOMEOS I eeewirars cers wisteueale, Wels serves e sd Ree June BOM G4 Sener aioe <a etere 42,773 10 
PS CCl MULAN SWOLGAUION Arar. pa towrersetntelo bares oslo ee aie trees March 1 75c1944 tick cries ots cc niee 358,359 37 
Beef and products, special arrangement.............. June:80) 1945c7 keer areeiets co s5 cee 54,167 02 
Olosnazand my Cinersine csc rcecu icles Uacieloate & euteiches Novem berg Osh 04oaeresrieine ce. onan 25,393 35 
Pork Sausage, special arrangement................... Marehi31; 1946 ekeiee seisa arse 7,268 48 
Milk— ; 
IPPIATALyapLOUdUuCer sil G4N-42 Cory res ce cies delecysoeee + eaters April 30; 1942 reper reise eco ois clare 2,830,719 46 
rIMAEY A PLOGUCETS LOA 2-43 ce ales « c.cteraeie calor isos eee April 30:51 943 eee rerstersiatess-0 = ais evecare 3,001,984 40 
GONSUINED ARES oe eee Ce ioreetns ooas oie oA May dt 19460 sytem sies = see eee 70,662,490 00 
Oils and Fats— 
Bones and fats, transportation............cseecesccees December'sl, 19455 cn om. sane en 354 61 
WEANSeed Olly transpOrtatlON dss). ss 4. silos osc oie cae omeles No longer operative. .............. 19,487 07 
POAP anc SMOLCCMING M ALETIAIS cchstavs, aveicinwvecievere Grarsyecarersl| Situation iat aula eee Foie ole cel eee eee 7,402,806 81 
DOVATDEATIS Pepsi cersiatece. piavel ec cinie evs ie eas elec niarb asec a hone areolosedoltne | Sy ees Renee caer Suet Teeors os 3 s.cleiaic eines ~ 151,502 60 
Paper Products— ‘ . 
Scribblers and counter cheques...............0.00005 Pebruary 28) 10406.) <5..6 ce elo 32,102 71 
Waste paper, transportation.............c.ccececccees December 31, 1944................ 13,563 10 
PUlptorswalland papers Oar, 5.0.6 \csis, c+ e's» Sielals cleycis tral eiallionae OMe Mena creer atomic ois csc 'e  aeen 127,417 13 


*Refunds by tanners and manufacturers under limitation of subsidy undertakings have exceeded payments 
by C.P.S.C., but this credit balance may be regarded as offsetting, in part, the heavy import subsidy expenditures 
on hides and skins for sole and upper leather. (Tariff Item 599.) 
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ae . Subsidies on Domestic Goods—conce. 


ee oe ‘ Subsidy paid 
Bx, x Description of goods subsidized Dec. 1, 1941 to 
Dec. 31, 1946 


ubber— 
meee coprenc and Neoprene Latex s'5.-.0.6.8 sundae sa|s aches swe Uedebaeeeecbsce vas basyeeaee $ 51,646 71 
Scrap WHEE << pads ude Ondine ap Onn IB AOme GOA Secon e eas Novlonger operative. 2.2002 snees 15,021 90 
SVMGMC SIC ANGICLUG GB! ..,.esee sys ow dlesaeiv eels e srevewtn September 30, 1946................ 7,663,315 18 


338,712 00 


~ Soil Pipe— 
Cast Iron, special arrangement...............00..000: March slOe1946 irs. chan seenelme etree 3,564 58 


- Tanning Materials— 


UCM OC KG ISAC S Crore sath inne! e's a ¥ aieie's tsi a1) ogy ofa dio @aniccd.s Octobeniolyet94o vase sai ccielboiveonys 184 61 
Tea and coffee inventories, Dec. 7/42.........0.eceeeeeee No longer operative............... 3,055,411 09 
Tin— 
Pe Univedingd On pi lcw. seed wctncs ote aes cl miiet Octoberisli945 -— saccisea eee 455,594 55 
Vegetables— 
} Beans, white and yellow eye, 1943...............005- August: 15; 194402 sacar 367,003 13 
Beans, white and yellow eye, 1944...............605- July 31,1945 fe eee oh ane een eet 316,711 17 
Potatoes: 
oe ENG Woon ede. Sond pastes oot eet ls, etcicladle Cette meee ‘August: 315 1943). 2 ey ok sicaroerome tee 715,810 70 
Perio dbransporcation=-1943°Crop. cate .cb ates ciges ees aletiws Pebruary 2081944) etec yrs. ctrenteaieets 6,645 54 
= MrpspOLvuation, Oldaansioes Cece noe aes eel ee No longer operative.............-. 17,549 51 
-  -Woodenware— 
42 : Bacietabotvom lumber. % .abisceseae eA ele ecosie sewer October: Ble 1945 ease cracacilemee 169 54 
a Boxeswandashookss LONG Sac: nc cascade tose eles hss cs December sly 194405 sue ge. dee 4,092 78 
ee ; Boxes, shooks and baskets, Zone 5..............00-5- Decemibervsiy 19445. eee eee 326,025 01 
ae Farce bOxaium Der; ZONE: O > a/.\vseeae tissues ewok v Gatle December sl 1945-424 e cadena 39,905 31 
MOUC CEM OXES fo caine Seto es cinta bn nates aie ctets ote tals <s2s\ ove April/SO} 1946 oor. ctratamioy ate erties 331,793 68 
a Wheeserboxamaterials, 1946). cae e sce cs sascle eee: INodonger operatives sac meniee tee 6,158 76 
ed Wheeserboxes, 19431944 . 0c. cae ceases Qe viele shane a Mecember 31; 1945s eee 19,659 24 
. EDF EROOXESIANIO BNOOKS a5) 2 ake ahora lel ove sunreistolsoleceie: wusysle ss Decemiber:31, 19454. . ee eeeee 105,393 31 
Fruit and vegetable containers..............eeeeeeees Octoberks ly 1945) scecsen op eee ee 947,477 70 
EMEDIE SAT LOIS ANG PATUS Acie oe aecouee severe oraere eatin he sae cee December 3l)1945 00 eee eee 338,145 00 
i Powdered milk barrels and nail kegs................ JU yes OGD. ates cases Seer eae 38,853 93 
Pos CORTBS Se 855.5 2 5 SERN OI CE IEG a ne eae PLAN biaes § We I a oe LR a iG atsciG ook. 8,046 20 
Ren Bopeciamarrange:m Ents ate dc cs shire wolesoierelajeiaie ieieiueicle inlay Ub ye2 Os 1946. cee rane rerie ie 2,073,289 96 
; Wood fuel— 
4 : OVC WOOT GIROU oi Fe a Sid sinielath esta tro trata ined steele. December sien lOdAwe se erie 2,097,227 97 
age RPE AVSDOEL AGIOM Gc! ,.:/saciscete st ovele vide ole g ae eesinelelale  araengie s December silel944 5 oa 1,493,130 28 
- Goaloina pone ever 1ONA ls. cx tage weereate reapers sie stake aos sci pecsoste |e ae ate ros cl Rayon eer ace otha es elevates Sel meas 5,515,803 56 
ae \UENE OLN REE Cc 2h 5 REE iC Oe EER GA Rita OA October 1943is.6 eee eee 4,412 57 
Ms Charcoal, etc., special arrangements..............-4. JUL ys3 1945 eee ee eee 97,924 39 
Wool— 
: Raw: 
4 For Underwear, special arrangement............. August, 1943) cnet ewcre tests cieretaunees 10,010 20 
ey amns and tabrses, WOrsted a) sc .is vislaeiecwcs © th BON ng 3 ae Marchisisil 9467 es nae censOisenione 347,034 53 
é BeVicast special arranvemient:. . s!soscc.0ciee lee onesies 's clelee oes April: 30) 945 atic ons srasicners, tees aren 36,000 00 
Sac amDOnMAestiG: SUDSICICS): «sc ocld rotstonate, Fe ca sass etal s | cave bianekatrastene ra tnvoiean auotetsvel sathere setelc is esters $164,845,642 06 
MoOLalpinn DOLE and wl) OIn CStIC) SUDSIGICH suiciers cteteyela siete cel elecsiel srerstoteleter ola ofa) sierlencye/shelchajavelese ateratererarsee $348 ,538,612 60 


! 


2. LOSSES ON COMMODITY TRADING 


Norg:—The asterisk indicates that the particular bulk purchasing program has either been discontinued or 


will be discontinued following completion of outstanding contracts and disposal of inventories. 


Dec. 1, 1941 
to 
Dec. 31, 1946 
WATCORON Fae USErIEL  actn cheats epdne! cass Sada eons oa ic ee ee $ 2,611,606 79 
Antimony Pee ee SH ete MOT ANT PETE, Rite Soe Toe Soe eae cea 84,694 09 
‘Artificial | STW TERS: Tails oheae een eon ae aE ele ate eum a eNO ekg tn ore 3 1,100,466 90 
SB YSTS Siiiks 9. CRE reap ea ae Ce a Sn Ree att Neg ROI WE SpA a cee nie MAS Saad 34,621 68 
iindertwime -tvope- and: Materialsing.. cote: coteaiae eee nee tatae Sen were arte once 680,816 97 
MES TIStLES ANCHE OPSCIVAIL. © Aievsel soho herrea ee Te Ree ee I ee ee 497,829 64 
PRES TO CETE AD OTT mie foe Ne oe Sree esol a eS he Re le SPR Noe ES OT ae ee a 24,221 60 
EK (OULTUS DWI COS ce Sioa hd os ates oe eo! elt MER Nee eA a oct ac ee oe NEI ieee 1,279,359 31 
TOGO CANS oe ee Re er as Covey ana to te fF Re ac Oe Te ae ee 1,511,137 44 
SSO TT EO Crider EON hoc a Sie «oe OS Me Oa ei eaache ate TOC ee eee eS aes 6,540,236 15 
Copsane ars: anc Labrics Ws. ee tees Seco Re ee er oer eine 8,028,568 59 
ST VaRTOCUGUS eer Areeke ee chen each ates ch en eed FS Pe Ee IE ee 59,684 91 
cS 2veY0 bape ata been ct tn aR ae le cera ene AN Scene at Ge Re mI 25,479 71 
PH Eri Zers eats wc yao ceo Se Sc eS ANS RE ee ee Ret rat AT PS gee ne ent eee 360,180 58 
UE nb 8 (e105 = ag ot ar NN em ae Ook Se ER A Ce RLS once ne embe. che & 1,087 92 
ETC SoD TT Oo es nes, ore core a ae ew Ec ORE A OO a oe ara eT nicer cee ene eee 12,893,653 90 
TALES Ad Sa Se eae a ee REL ese a cn ae okie EE RGAE eee 4,376 20 
COMP: Gps b8] DEN 3 ia ler reales IR OR AN Rel dae ENR Rees ay. Enea a 12,919,213 51 
MOSUL GL CGS ce alors Ose ie eae Are one ibaa Rte IIE AE a OIE ee Sc nee ne 49,277 30 
TPT ay oft oe tae aR le eer er a aR Roy Ga ME Ms ANG Ce a tee MON IER iy eR ap tens Fone So 36,972 58 
ASO UGS 5 ae pe en aI ree pater, De ai oy oe ne Segre aR Mee Fie os Be 609,833 34 
*Surplus Stocks—Clothing and Cotton Fabrics.. ..............0000 cee cece ee eeeees 487,558 43 
ae (GARE ies rc aaa Sere eee ce cee Seta aie RE = <a 0 one ARS en ae a OME eo orc) conch 1,074,717 43 
PPOs te oe aa canes US Ea RI er eg le at PR ences ep ne aN EFS ees gee ar A 543,739 15 
eis baie a ee Co I PEN oh ae PRY OF sce CL PAIR EON OOOO FS 3,950 36 
WVGOCEMWALC STR cathe sare ED. s yoke caer e SRA wag cap ec gE as aloes eee TEESE. os ene 165,184 12 
WV OCE SE el Ol a eeeaseats ies tira, asain ale oe cs Pee CA ETD cee PRR) Oni naa oe ee: eer, See ee - 6,497 55 
ESVVOO Lach ete arom NS ais cheek Mats REP Ie Sis ae et a ee 5,692,547 72 
$57,667,513 87 
Wirerciskolnstirances urn... Sissathe ake lett Mca we Sete acta =, Tre) ee eee 36,366 82 
i Bo ifs 8 WES ea GR rt ee nei eg Peer CER IS te Air, Cah OPM a aan ee does Pe 8 Oo” So $57,703,880 69 


N.B.—THESE FIGURES ARE CUMULATIVE COVERING ALL SUBSIDIES PAID AND TRAD- 
ING LOSSES INCURRED FROM INCEPTION DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 3i, 
1946. SUBSIDIES PAID DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR COVERED BY THE REPORT 
AMOUNTED IN ROUND FIGURES TO $45,000,000 FOR IMPORTS AND $25,000,000 


FOR DOMESTIC PRODUCTS WHILE TRADING LOSSES INCURRED AMOUNTED 


TO $17,000,000 MAKING A GRAND TOTAL OF APPROXIMATELY $87,000,000. 


APPENDIX H 


SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF OTHER ASSOCIATED COMPANIES OF THE¥#BOARD 


FROM DECEMBER 1, 1941 TO DECEMBER 31, 1946, AS SHOWN BY THE FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT OF EACH COMPANY 


WaRTIME Foop CorporaTION LimirED— 


Subsidies Paid—Import (Oranges & Potatoes)............. ccc. cceeecceeeceees $4,462,258 25 
PH OnreStICE taser Set ete se eee igen Soe ta oc 117,146 88 

4,579,405 13 

Commodity Trading Losses—Cattle....................4.. > Rett Soe oe sees 832,281 69 
Other. oo eth Re ee 41,796 12 

ERGO IMISERA TAY OMUXPENSES. crcl... SEs Secon foo Me peek DUNE ere, fen eRe eae Re oe ee 210,994 O1 


(SAN ADUAN IW OOL, BOARD LIMITE Ds (2) to: 0 So as a aoe, 3d eee eS ee 


WARTIME SALVAGE LimITED (b) 


(a) Charter surrendered and operations terminated as at December 31, 1946. 
(b) Charter surrenderred and operations terminated as at December 31, 1944. 


Net Deficit 


$5,664,476 95 
1,584,509 03 
434,579 O1 
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~ APPENDIX I 


. ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURES OF THE WARTIME PRICES 
. AND TRADE BOARD 


Expenditures 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates (Nine Months) 
—— April 1, 1945 April 1, 1945 April 1, 1946 April 1, 1946 
to to to to 
March 31, 1946 | March 31, 1946 | March 31, 1947} Dec. 31, 1946 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
REALTOR cate egies ent et da Sy ee 9,610,000 00 9,451,795 45 9,000,000 00 6,663,888 17 
Bempbravelling: HXPONSes . ..c he wee is. nee oes a vieee 1,000,000 00 1,013,018 60 850,000 00 758,005 87 
Print ineande Stationery 2.12 2s tu sa eso aees 1,150,000 00 945,820 45 740,000 00 358,819 55 
_ Telephones and Telegrams................. 320,000 00 293,295 15 250,000 00 164,949 62 
A ODI OHTITN Oxyd Ra Ao et ke an er 1,750,000 00 1,170,158 75 ~ 600,000 00 205,660 27 
“Sundries (including local ration board and : 
ration coupon banking costs)............ 2,270,000 00 1,878,861 84 1,810,000 00 1,230,407 88 
PRGCAL ene o.oo te edna 16,100,000 00 14,752,950 24 13,250,000 00 9,381,731 36 
APPENDIX J 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMS VALUATION, DUTIES AND TAXES 


P.C. 62/450, Jan. 20, 1942.—_Import and excise duties and taxes imposed in any country are to be 
disregarded in estimating the value for duty of goods imported into Canada. 


P.C. 9889, Dec. 19, 1941.—On recommendation of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board with the 


_ concurrence of the Minister of Finance, the Minister of National Revenue may accept export selling 


prices as the basis for valuation for duty purposes. 


Under the authority of this Order in Council selling price (actual invoice value) is accepted as the 
basis for valuation for duty purposes instead of “‘fair market value as sold for home consumption”’ in 
respect of the items listed below. 


J-1—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified 


Commodities Effective date 
PATIE OLIGO IMCS MPIASSEIG OL a) o-6) otek cos aise 2 Rest ce ie isis Eo ce ote rake’ Sean Sate reais ree Mar. 19, 1942 
pamels--woodenmused: or-second-hand=..2.ccs.2 as nce ois «bite as eee os us loess aes Jan. 2, 1942 
Brstiescdutiablesunder Varilt [tem-054., S20...) 2s ho ce nwaeaine nese aia Apr. 1, 1942 
Broom corn... 2 ..2. SRG ek See ae. <e Pewccradste 1 is Sin apa Beau cones hea June 1, 1943 
ROLES MIMCTLUDO IGEN fe <=. 5 x78 7a eit oI Se oat oe Pade a bbe ee ee Jan. 8, 1942 
Condensing units for commercial refrigerators and parts and articles for the manu- 
hia facture-of suchunits (including electrical parts) 5.5... tisk See) oe oe Sept. 1, 1944 
AE OELOL LA WEE ree Yk oc San AO UR en ai w S MORI daatcrane ibe eine Settee aliens Dec. 19, 1941 
Dried fruits— 
MR techs PUTT ES ATLGR PATTING 6-8, LE oc. o cstonals sie es craeaneboteoes «pakoh ssi oP echaas# Set ah rsh SASS anh oe Dec. 19, 1941 
BEN ADO ARCOM taG In CCEA PT ICOUS +s a euste otcnaneueye ware oc ie eels Sra en iene teens een Feb. 16, 1942 
RATS INS {ANC CUTEANES es 5 sake fan a death, els ais fe. Sede Oe Rnas Sate at Apr. 15, 1942 
DO IECECEINIESGleaAMICTIACS . = 5 ps ise ech eee nee een as ee, eon eR tee ae Nov. 2, 1942 
Essential oils, whether containing non-alcoholic materials or not, specified in 
BML ATT he CCIITe? OS me peN Scr ons 7s bo mata ese PO ae 0 Fama of eM aleg phy aanor ote, sMatenaes Jan. 2, 1942 
Ether, sulphuric, and preparations of vinyl ether for anaesthetic purposes........ Feb. 16, 1942 
Mecisyannaalor poulcy..ex. ) arill [tem 45) 2.8.02 Sask he ees o's ov oe a sie ones Apr. 1 to June 
30, 1942, incl. 
(Caled go cae SSR eee 5 ee Re ene or ema oe an Sept. 1, 1942 


Hollow-ware, of iron or steel, coated with vitreous enamel, dutiable under Tariff 
Rear ZI BAR ov Sk 2 | Ae a Ona REE LAA a ee me RIA Bere, mma ra net 3 AIG July 2, 1942 
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J-1—Valuation for Customs Purposes Modified—conc. 


7 


Commodities Effective date 
Metal caps for bottles or jars... 6... e see ccc cette reer e tee seen eenacees July 2, 1942 
Orang ences Cannedins aaiccrenelciamrart ee cuseneiae aioe ey ete encllcncts ne GA ey teri MRSS sy. May 15, 1946 
Parts and articles for the manufacture of electric stoves or ranges.............. Sept. 1, 1944 
Ricex cleaned) onmamcleaneds or padGy sila. ie oe cans Ft Poe ee ee eee eee Dec. 19, 1941 
Soya beans, soya bean oil cake, and soya bean oil meal, dutiable under Tariff 
LEST? C08 NCS Si ae ea ane a AE Oe ag NE tans SPSL aa PRUE Soc nC ge Feb. 2, 1942 
picolsmuaancdrotrallakind skis) ct Rae ances © ak SNE be alah te ae eee gene RT ce July 2, 1942 * 
Vegetable oils as specified in Tariff Items 208t, 259a, 259b, 262, 266, 276, 276a, 
QOD AIT a,e21 On 21 oa, 208d, 2/8C, 278d, 278e, 280, 711, 824, 831, 838 
Bs a ate GS gah an Win ee par eS a eae May 1, 1942 
Waxes, vegetable and mineral as specified in Tariff Item 225................... Dec. 19, 1941 
Xanthates— 
Pentasol amyl xanthate and sodium ethyl xanthate...................00000: Dec. 19, 1941 
Xanthates for use in the process of concentrating ores, metals or minerals 
exes iil tern 20S) var cue cick ose othe Sano Ie Rae toss Wes hte eee okt eee Apr. 1, 1943 


J-2—-Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted 


P.C. 9888, December 19, 1941.—Special or dumping duties suspended for the 
time being except in respect of importations of fresh fruits and vegetables. 


P.C. Date Date 
No. | Passed Effective Commodity 
394 | 20/1/42 1/1/42 tom Anthracite:coali. aoaceaecee 
30/4/42 
8472 | 28/4/42 30/4/42 Anthracite coal............. 
850 | 14/1/43 9/1/48 Anthracite coal............-- 
1737 | 9/3/42 9/3/42 to | Bituminous coal, when con- 
31/12/42 verted into coke to be sold 
6220 | 20/7/42 1/4/42 Bituminous coal when con- 
verted into coke to be sold 
4488 | 28/5/42 1/5/42 to ORG ech ae te oe ae ne 
14/9 /42 
8042 | 9/9/42 15/9 /42 Coke for use in cooking and 
heating. 
10824 | 1/12/42 | 15/11/42 to | Coal briquettes............. 
31/3/48 
1517 1/3/43 1/4/43 Coalsbriquettess «ss. tee 
3979 | 5/6/45 1/6/45 Coal and coke of all kinds.... 
3739 5/5/42 2/1/42 SOU ARASH ayn con neater. 
4191 | 19/5/42 2/1/42 CrudevRubberkers a. ate ee 
5648 | 30/6/42 2/1/42 Cement: clinker? yon. eekis se 
1620 | 2/3/42 15/1/42 to_| Alfalfa meal (dehydrated)... 
. 30/6/42 
4525 | 29/5/42 2/2/42 Hatters: tur a peiico: ose ee 
Ryaestol' OAT) SUH AST Bnet ofeyricexe baal Od Dye: yee nl alee MSMR A Pa CORE sia 
on and 
after 
15/8/41, 
entered for 
consumption 
on and after 
2/3/42 to 


27/6/46 


Effect 


Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
on imports into the Maritime Provinces from 
Intermediate and General Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 394 until further notice. 

Removal of war exchange tax on imports from 
Intermediate Tariff countries. 

Reduced usage requirements of Canadian coal 
from 35 p.c. to 25 p.c. to entitle importer to a 
drawback of 99 p.c. of the customs duty paid 
on imported coal. 

Rescinded P.C. 1737, eliminating the 25 p.c. 
provision and substituting approval of ad- 
ministrator. 

Removal of customs duty and war exchange tax 
on imports from Intermediate and General — 
Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs aides 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate and General 
Tariff countries when imported into the customs 
port at Port Arthur or any port west thereof to 
the Saskatchewan-Alberta boundary. 

Extension of P.C. 10824. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 

_ special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
Removal of the additional duty of 5 cts., 74 tes 
and 10 cts. per lb. 


ran 


ae 
oes 

ton Gieo 
Ll Ae 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


¢ 


No. 


1663 


3011 


7353 


== 6010 


- 9482 
Pies 6582 
a 2 BAS 


9759 


P.C.| ° Date 
Passed | Effective 


5/3/42 


_ 4489b| 28/5/42 


14/4/42 


18/8/42 


1/8/44 


21/12/44 
27/7/42 
9/2/43 


6/10/42 


27/10/42 


2866 | 12/7/46 


7021 
5015 


11791 
5198 


13/8 /42 
15/6/42 


31/12/42 
29/7/43 


8088>| 19/10/43 


4490 
60466 
7020 
9057 
2678b 
9374 
1035 


10799 
11139 


28/5/42 
14/7 /42 
13/8/42 
6/10/42 
2/4/43 
13/10/42 
9/2/43 


8/12/42 
8/12/42 


Date 


5/3/42 


1/4/42 to 
30/11/46 
1/4/42 to 
31/7/42 


31/7/42 


1/8/44 to 
31/12/44 


1/1/45 to 
30/4/45 
1/4/42 


1/9/43 


1/5/42 


15/10/42 to 
30/6/46 


1/7/46 to 
31/3/47 


1/8/42 


1/5/42 to 
31/12/42 


1/1/43 to 
30/6/43 
1/7/43 to 
31/10/43 


1/11/43 to 
30/11/46 
1/5/42 


1/7/42 to 
30/11/46 
1/8/42 to 
30/11/46 
24/9/42 to 
14/4/43 
15/4/43 to 
30/11/46 
7/10/42 


2/11/42 
1/12/42 to 


31/12/42 
1/12/42 


Commodity 


Woven fabrics not made in 
Canada of artificial silk 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of ties, etc., for their 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
butter-milk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Dried whey, etc............. 


Dried whey, skim milk and 
butter-milk for animal or 
poultry feeds. 

Driedtwhey eis snnacc. wana 


Sugar enumerated in Tariff 
Items 134, 135, 135a and 
135b. 

Second-hand bags and bag- 
ging material reclaimed 
from such bags when made 
from fabric wholly of veg- 
etable fibre. 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, not bleached mer- 
cerized nor coloured, when 
imported by manufactur- 
ers of cotton bags for use 
exclusively in the manu- 
facture of cotton bags in 
their own factories. (Tariff 
Item 844). 

Woven fabrics, wholly of 
cotton, when imported by 
manufacturers of cotton 
bags for use exclusively in 
the manufacture of cotton 
bags in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 844). 

Vegetable fibres other than 
cotton. 

Animal” glue, powdered or 
sheet. 


Glue, powdered or sheet 
(Tariff Item 231a). 

Glue, n.o.p. (ex Tariff Item 
232). 


Animal glue (Tariff Item 
231c). 
Tin in blocks, pigs or bars. 


Cascara sagrada extract. 


Pine lumber, ponderosa and 
California sugar pine. 
Beeswax.4) 7. sae coos 


Beeswax unrefined (Tariff 
Item 15a). 
Crushed oyster shell........ 


Watch actions and move- 
finished or un- 


Effect 


Duty reduced by application of a lower tariff 
item. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 3011 to cover imports which 
entered Canada but were not cleared through 
customs on or before July 31, 1942. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 6010. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Reduction of rate of excise tax from 14 cts. to le 
per lb. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty on 
imports from Intermediate Tariff countries, and 
customs duty on imports from British Pref- _ 
erential Tariff countries. 

Extension of P.C. 5015. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries 
and of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. 

As above. The new order in council made adjust- 
ments to fit an alteration in tariff items. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty’ 
on imports from Intermediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and™ 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 


J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


88 


115949 


2331 
111408 

88852 
11591 


2324 
2989¢ 


6011 


1681 


2509 


30/7/43 
28/10/43 
31/7/44 
2/8/45 
1/8/46 
22/12/42 


23 /3 /43 


8/12/42 
18/11/43 
22/12/42 
23/3/43 
13/4/43 
22/4/43 
6/5/43 
15/6/43 


9/9/43 
14/6/45 


4/3/44 
24/12/43 


13/3/44 
27/4/44 
13/7/43 


1/8/44 


13/3/44 


6/4/44 


Date 
Effective 


1/8/43 to 
31/12/43 
15/9/43 to 
13/8/46 
1/8/44 to 
31/12/44 
1/8/45 to 
31/12/45 
1/8/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/12/42 to 
18/11/46 


1/3/43 


7/12/42 to 
27/6/46 
1/11/43 to 
27/6/46 
16/12/42 


1/3/43 


15/4/43 to 
14/1/45 


1/5/43 
1/5/43 to 
31/6/43 
22/6/43 to 
13/8/46 


15/6/45 to 
30/6/45 


1/3/44 to 
13/8/46 
1/1/44 to 
80/4/44 


1/5/44 to 
15/5/44 
15/5/44 to 
17/6/44 

1/7/43 


1/1/44 to 


31/12/44 


20/3/44 


1/4/44 


Commodity 


QOrangess esse nee caine 
OFANGES Fach eines eee ae 
Oranges cre vette wee ee 
OPATIVES Si hati ara ats ast eats 
TANGLES Aa cos ee denen ee ees 


Second-hand rope for dis- 
integration or conversion 
into usable cordage. 

Cotton yarn for use in the 
manufacture of binder- 
twine and twine for har- 
vest binders. 

‘Collec: (ercen).25 2am eeese 

Coffee extract, imitations 
and substitutes. 

Bananas tavaea hie ae ce sieht 


Rice, uncleaned, unhulled or 
paddy. 

Rice, cleaned, except rice for 
the purpose of producing 
malt (Tariff Item 63a). 

CO a ae ee sees eee 

Potatoes in their natural 
state. 

Potatoes,onions,green beans, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, 
lettuce, green peas, spin- 
ach, tomatoes, pineapple, 
etc., grapefruit, and lem- 
ons. 

Potatoes in their natural 
state (Not including yams 
or sweet potatoes). 

Beets, fresh, in their natural 
state. 

Onions in their natural state 
(not to include onions 
grown with tops, shallots, 
and onion sets). 

Onions: etch encieer oe 


QOnionsPetew aes senha ewes 


Crude petroleum imported 
by refineries to be refined 
in their own _ factories 
(Tariff Item 267c) and 
products of petroleum, 
n.o.p., .934 specific gravity 
(20 A.P.I.) or heavier at 
60 deg. F. (ex Tariff Item 
269), both when imported 
into B.C. ports in bulk by 
tank vessels. 

Products of petroleum,n.o.p., 
-934 specific gravity (20 
A.P.I.) or heavier at 60 
deg. F. (ex Tariff Item 
269b) when imported into 
B.C. ports in bulk in tank 
vessels. 

Raw cotton and cotton lint- 
ers ex Tariff Item 520. 
Rovings, yarns, warps and 
woven fabrics specified in 
Tariff Items 522, 522a, 523, 
523a, 528b. 

Palm kernels (Tariff Item 
114a). 


Effect * 


Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of special excise ee 
Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of customs duty. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of the additional duty of 10 cts. per lb. 

Removal of the additional duty of 10 ets. per Ib. 

Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax and special excise~ 
tax. 

Removal of war exchange tax, cus oms duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 
Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax, 


Removal of customs duty on aap OOrte from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 


tax. 
Removal of customs duty. 


Extension of P.C. 9796. 


Extension of P.C. 1682. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


2 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


No. 


6651 | 22/8/44 
guper-| 
 geding 
4936 | 26/6/44 
5104 | 3/7/44 
81050 3/7/44 
8822 | 21/11/44 
3845 | 29/5/45 
S 7017 | 20/11/45 
804 | 7/3/46 
2076 | 23/5/46 
5104 | 12/12/46 
8972 | 28/11/44 
9272b| 15/12/44 
9135 | 15/12/44 
3037 | 26/4/45 
805 | 7/3/46 


Passed 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. 


Date 
Effective 


1/4/44 


15/6/44 


10/7/44 to 


13/8/46 


1/11/44 to 


30/6/45 


1/7/45 to 
31/12/45 


1/1/46 to 
31/3/46 


1/4/46 to 
30/6/46 


1/7/46 to 
31/12/46 


1/1/47 to 
30/6/47 


1/10/44 
1/10/44 to 
30/11/46 
1/11/44 


1/4/45 to 
31/3/46 


1/4/46 to 
31/12/46 


Commodity 


Materials and components 


for use in the manufacture 


of agricultural implements, — 


as specified in Tariff Items 
386(c), 408, 442, 442c, 458 
and 502c; engine boilers 
and complete parts ex 428¢; 
hub blocks, felloes, spikes, 
etc. as described; articles 
entering into the cost of 
manufacturing goods spec- 
ified in Tariff Items 409h, 
409i, 4091 and 409m. 

Waste, wholly of cotton im- 
ported by manufacturers 
for use in the manufacture 
of yarn in their own fac- 
tories (ex Tariff Items 520 
and 520b). 

Fresh apricots, cherries, 
peaches, pears, plums or 
prunes, apples, grapes, can- 
taloupes and muskmelons, 
melons, n.o.p. 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use 
in manufacture of clothing. 
(Tariff Item 561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use in 
manufacture of clothing. 
(Tariff Item 561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibre or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 

Woven fabrics of cotton and 
not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres or filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 


not more than 50% by 
weight of synthetic textile 
fibres of filaments for use 
in the manufacture of 
clothing. (Tariff Item 
561b). 

Bristlescus acocheeeee cee se 

Riboflavin for livestock and 
poultry feeds. 

Rubber or gutta percha 
waste or junk ex Tariff 
Item 616 (ii). 

Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 

Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 
(Tariff Item 506e). 


~P.C./ Date « 


- Effect 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and reduction of 
customs duty on imports from Intermediate 
Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 8822. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 7017. 


Extension of P.C. 804. 


Extension of P.C. 2076. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 

Removal of customs duty, war exchange tax and 
special excise tax. : 

Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax, customs duty and 
special excise tax. 


Removal of customs duty. 
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J-2—Duties and Taxes Modified or Remitted—con. >, 


P.C. 


No. 


4985 


803 
4982 


3980 


4612 
6224 


1789 
2481 


61 


2850 


4376 


2238 


121 


3666 


Date 
Passed 


3/12/46 


7/3/46 


3/12/46 


5/6/45 


28/6/45 
25/9/45 


7/5/46 
18/6/46 
7/1/47 
9/7/46 


22/10/46 


3/6/46 


14/1/47 


29/8/46 


Date 
Effective 


1/1/47 to 
31/12/47 


1/1/46 to 
31/12/46 


1/1/47 to 
31/12/47 


1/5/45 


1/7/45 to 
31/12/45 
1/9/45 


1/5/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/6/46 to 
31/12/46 
1/1/47 to 
30/6/47 

1/7/46 to 
31/12/46 


1/9/46 to 
31/3/47 


15/5/46 to 
31/12/46 


1/1/47 


1/10/46 to 
31/3/47 


Commodity 


Staves and heading of wood, 
finished or unfinished, for 
use in the manufacture of 
tight barrels or kegs. 
(Tariff Item 506c). 

Wood hoops for use in the 
manufacture of slack bar- 
rels (Tariff Item 506d). 

Woods hoops for use in the 
manufacture of slack bar- 
rels (Tariff Item 506d). 

Peanuts, green, in the shell or 
not further processed than 
shelled for use in the 
production of oil and oil 
cake or oil cake meal, (ex 
Tariff Item 109a). 

Herring, fresh (Tariff Item 
115a). 

Rosin sizing (Tariff Item 
39e). Gum and gum resins 
not edible, in a crude state, 
etc. (ex Tariff Item 204): 
resin or rosin (ex Tariff 
Item 584). 

Combed woolwe yn eens coe 


Combed wool... ............. 
Combedwoolewe weal ae 


Wool, in the grease when 
imported by papermaker 
felt manufacturers for use 
exclusively in the man- 
ufacture of papermakers’ 
felt in their own factories 
(Tariff Item 852). 

Wool, in the grease, not in- 
cluding wool of the sheep 
of the type commonly 
known as karakul when 
imported by carpet man- 
ufacturers for use exelusive- 
ly in the manufacture of 
carpets in their own fac- 
tories (Tariff Item 853). 

Electrolytic tin plate for use 
in Canadian manufactures 
(Tariff Item 383(h) ). 

One-quarter pound  elec- 
trolytic tin plate for use in 
Canadian manufactures 
(Tariff Item 383(h) ). 

Imports of towelling glass 
cloth, etc. under Tariff 
Items 540(c) and 540(d). 


Effect 


Extension of P.C. 805. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from British > 
Preferential and Intermediate Tariff countries. 


Extension of P.C. 803. 


Removal of war exchange tax and special excise 
tax. 


Removal of war exchange tax and customs duty. 


Removal of war exchange tax. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of customs duty. ; 

Removal of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 

Removal of customs duty. 


Removal of customs duty. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Reduction of customs duty on imports from Inter- 
mediate Tariff countries. 


Removal of customs duty on imports from British 
Preferential Tariff countries. (Extension of 


provision in effect since 1/3/43.under various 
orders in council). 


(a) Cancelled by PC 3442, 14/8/46 since the additional duty referred to was eliminated by An Act to Amend the 
Customs Tariff, assented to 31st August, 1946. (10 George VI, Chap. 45, section 2), effective 28/6/46. ; 


(b) Revoked by PC 4829, 21/11/46, effective 1/12/46, but customs duty provisions as shown were reinstated by 
PC 4828, 21/11/46, for the period 1/12/46 to Baie 


(c) Revoked by PC 3442, 14/8/46. 
(d) Revoked by PC 4794, 19/11/46. 
(e) Superseded by PC 9599, 3/1/45. 


Nors: The War Exchange Tax was rescinded, effective 13/10/45, by An Act to Amend the Special War Revenue 


Act, assented to 18th December, 1945, (9-10 George VI, chapter 30, section 5). 
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APPENDIX L ets 
INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES DURING THE LAST YEAR OF 4s 
HOSTILITIES AND INTO THE AFTERMATH OF TWO WORLD WARS 
Futty oR CHIEFLY 
ALL COMMODITIES MANUFACTURED F CANADIAN 
Goons ARM PRODUCTS Ed 
War I War II War I War II 
July ’14 Aug. ’39 July ’14 Aug. ’39 
=100 =100 =100 =100 
1918 1945 1918 1945 
RATELY fortes isle olete oleae oe eae ote 190-5 142-3 192-3 129.2 
OD EUAL Ya sot oie ection chess 190-8 142-5 192-9 129.2 
IU EGY Ch 1 cae Sen Oe RD oe ee 193-2 142-6 197-3 129-1 
EADIE e ret een wisiee peice cal 193-8 142-9 199-2 129-8 
LYE Sey ates a a oe earl 193-5 143-3 197-9 129-5 
RU RTIO Ree: eee NS br ate oc stabs 194-9 143-8 198-1 129-3 
Ul Varennes eke aioe Mare ae 198-3 144-7 199-7 129-5 
PAMT DUS Gee eee She oh Ot eco tie We alan 201-6 143-8 204-9 129-5 
DGNLOMIDEE NE nie hisos Le let 203-7 142-9 207-1 129-5 
OGtaberictec soe aera ld toe te alae 205-7 143-3 209-1 129-6 
INGventberrsrn. ns thnk sie ok 206-2 143-7 208-7 129-9 
ISCO Der my es lei oeihalic eatin 204-3 143-7 208 -7 129-9 
1919 1946 1919 1946 
SPES NENT 07g A A loa eas 204-8 144.7 209-5 131-3 
TCE OT ATEEY sa ose tees te ERO UR Re ner 199-5 145-5 205-7 131-4 
TE aga ed ee 199-1 146-1 204-9 132-1 
ANTE GS pe Ae UNE a aR 196-9 149-7 201-1 135-7 
WES yaa reat ip pays cents cae 200-2 150-2 201-7 135-7 
JUNG a ae Ot aes 2 epee Sar ee 200-5 150-9 203 -6 135-7 
“NA Eel eee a Oe te ie ri ea 201-6 151-5 206-8 136-1 
INST ESTER SecGen ret aR oR 205-7 151-0 209-9 137-1 
DELCO es irreitkond wieids. conte 212-4 150-9 214-5 137-3 
OETOD OL rere lag ite eis Ses 212-7 153-3 213-2 139-4 
IMIOM ENA DET erene teas tet Omics e kuna als 216-1 154-1 213-7 139-4 
WECEMDER cee i ict eileen aS aes 222-0 154-6 216-9 139-9 
1920 1947 1920 1947 
DOMUBLY pete sei veiaca's fhe seacoast EDR ie he REN ce DRS Ey Gt te in 
RGDIURLY Te ee tore oie DIBY (x: Stated ie Sick Ors Saeco 233°6 Pe Pee 
AT CL Piers ear te Piel teste geo c sie D389 20 mei bec bees 4 DOT Tet cate ae 
J ASSTOT Get TOR ate eo ta oe ee a lee DAO SB son eared ar eee QT 53h | Se esa 
1 Let Se ap sant A is Ce aD DO sleran | iccvewe: phone 2547 i relearn senna 
MALIN: Pome ene Perea nes ee ares ce ardeea tin eiee 253-6 Gun sero 2582 Di eee ee eres 
Dil Waeectte Save Hoc ee eos oko oek wae Pe Si anal Pepe Wer ie or 266<6* 5 eletoeeae et ne 
PATI GATS Up Neen tier a ait dies osha a anere DAS ES it Gee eee 264 - OR locus te ee 
September DY. UWS er aoa SOY ora 260 Sigs ln cone oer 
October D542 Qa eae roe ne mee PSY Toy (oo atl MAPS eens ery a 
November DATS Wet Dies paerteeN Fok Q34 che Els aes 
December PAT Vg acs ee een YN et Wee: Richer nels wae 
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